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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue meeting of the British Association at Hull recalls our 
wearied attention from exhausted political subjects to higher 
and more enduring laws. Now that the Association has _per- 
mitted its extraneous and less real excitements to subside, 
and has quietly settled down into an annual convocation or 

liament of scientific representatives, its practical utility is 

tter appreciated. It may not rouse “the country” as it once 
did; the ferment which it creates may not extend beyond the 
classes of savans and dilettanti who attend it in the place of its ses- 
sion; but it is not the less usefully developing the spontaneous 
growth of a central administration for the study and practical ap- 
plication of science. 

This is a much-needed department of state, towards which, as 

t, our most hopeful advance is marked by the Association. For 
it is really doing more, useful as that is, than to collect the reports 
in the several “sections” for the past year: it is making progress 
towards bringing the observation an — of science to a 
greater unity. Among the facts announced this year, perhaps the 
most important is the progress made in the arrangements to incor- 
porate the “transactions” of the several learned and scientific 
societies in one, with continuity of review and of record. That 
would bring all the data for study and all the available science for 
practice to a focus. 

It is a yet more important result, that by the advance of freely- 
discussed science amongst us, the public mind of England is be- 
coming gradually disciplined to a better conduct of great duties. 
Thus, for example, the trial of reaping-machines at Stirling, fol- 
lowing close upon similar trials at Mr. Philip Pusey’s and Mr. 
Mechi’s, is but one instance of many which prove that the agri- 
cultural mind is in training to a scientific conduct of its functions. 
The recent and successful administration of an official grant b 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Scotland, in collecting agricul- 
tural statistics for three counties, is another fragmentary mark of 
“progress” leading to a full acquisition of similar information for 
the United Kingdom. The establishment of a telescope to observe 
astronomical phenomena and solve nebule in the Southern hemi- 
sphere, the effort to establish a midland observatory at Notting- 
ham, and the union of England and America in a systematic ob- 
servation of winds and currents at sea, are scattered evidences of 
this general activity, this universal tendency to centralize science 
in order to render it generally available. In a much humbler 
matter, the announcement of the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers, this week, that although they have neither powers nor 
means to construct a uniform system of metropolitan drainage, 
they are carrying out their partial works with a view to ultimately 
falling in with a whole design, belongs to the same class of evi- 
dence, by marking how, in every department, the English mind is 

ming elevated and subdued to a scientific discipline in the 
practical business of life. 

We have indeed still much anarchy amongst us, still much bar- 

us neglect or clumsiness. Although we have arrived at a point 
at which we can contemplate a regular system of drainage, we have 
not reached such a point as to construct one. We could plan rail- 
Ways years ago; but we have executed them imperfectly, and we 
administer them vilely. Only this week, a frightful accident hap- 
pens through a paltry but repeated neglect : certain “ points ” get 
clogged with dirt, will not work, and a train that ought to have 
dashed on to Scotland dashes into a “ siding” and carriages therein 
stationed. Those carriages, for whom the ill-working points had 
been diverted, had been moved in just after the Queen passed on 
her way to Scotland: if they had been moved in before, the acci- 





dent that ensued would have involved the Sovereign ; and our in- 


discipline would have been illustrated by a disaster showing how 


the Queen and her family were their own; and her departure is 
followed by fond reports that she has looked out a future lodging 
for herself in “ the Castle.” 





Again the intelligence from Turkey consists of an official docu- 
ment and of the ordinary news; the latter supplying a doubtful 
sequel of the former. The official document is the note addressed 
by Redschid Pasha, the Turkish Minister, to the representatives 
of the Four Powers. The reasons why Turkey desired a modifica- 
tion in the note of the Four Powers appear to us perfectly sensi- 
ble. In sum it is explained, that the Porte objects to identify a 
foreign sovereign with a particular sect of its own subjects, or to 
recognize that sovereign as an instrument for obtaining conces- 
sions on behalf of those subjects, when the concessions have 
emanated from the generosity and clemency of the Ottoman em- 

erors. The representation which bears the signature of Redschid 

acha is in truth a most moderate and clear setting forth of the 
very reasons that have already occurred to impartial minds in this 
country. It does not derogate from the temperate character of his 
remonstrance, that it includes a paragraph expressing some anxiety 
for a practical assurance on the subject of the evacuation of the 
Principalities at present, and a guarantee for the future that the 
territories of Turkey shall be secure against similar invasion. As 
Redschid Pacha remarks,—and the remark can scarcely fail to 
meet the concurrence of statesmen who have taken part in these 
negotiations,—the rights which have been invaded are those of 
Turkey. The concessions which have jbecn made have all been 








; Government in the a of its own subjects. 


| tie actors if we believed the story; but it is probable 
| parties are now sick of a business which brings credit to none, and 
| that all may be glad to repose in a renewed suspense as to the ul- 
| terior fate of Turkey. 


| some of 


made on the part of Turkey; and it is natural that at the moment 
| of affording guarantees to satisfy the power which has invaded her 
| territories, she should desire security that the concessions will 
| meet with a substantial return, and that the very object for 
| which they are made will not ultimately be withheld. 

Some dissatisfaction is expressed at Turkey for causing these 
delays; but there appears to Save been a fundamental fault in the 
| manner of conducting the negotiations at Vienna. It seems to 
| have been considered an act of delicacy to exclude both Russia 

and Turkey from the council; and the effect is, that a note has 
| been produced without any certainty that the two powers would 
| be able to give their concurrence to it in its original form. If 
| Russia has concurred without qualification, the very fact tends to 
| corroborate the impression that there is something in the note to 
| which Turkey might reasonably object. Turkish interests were so 
much more vitally involved, that it might have facilitated and ex- 
pedited matters if the feeling of Turkey had been ascertained at 
| an earlier stage. Is it too late even now to revise the proceed- 
ings? 
| The reports from Constantinople, as well as from other places, 
incline more strongly than ever to peace; and it is hinted, ap- 
parently on well-informed authority, that the negotiations at this 
stage have somewhat of a dramatic character,—that in fact the 
propositions have been arranged with a view to afford Turkey “a 
margin” for objection, so that the Porte might have the appear- 
_ance of obtaining concessions, which Russia would not be un- 
| willing to grant, and which would tend to elevate the Turkish 
We put no faith in 
ould not attach much credit to the diploma- 
that all 





| these rumours, and s 





From America we have news diplomatical, judicial, and belli- 
rent. The correspondence on the subject of Cuba, which did 
uty in our journals not long since, has now got into the 
American papers; and the English part of it, which controverted 
e favourite positions of American statesmen, is can- 
vassed, not without acrimony. It is, however, we believe, no more 
than a newspaper moyement—a using-up of old materials at a 
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comparatively dull time; and the subject will pass away, like the 
Earl of Stirling, unless it be revived by the rejoinder which Mr. 
Marcy is said to be contemplating, as an appendix to the corre- 
spondence and a “crusher” for Lord John Russell. 

The judicial item is a decision of Judge M‘Lean on the case of 
the fugitive slave M‘Querry, who had been claimed in Ohio by 
his Kentucky master. The statement of the law bearing on the 
case, and upon the relation of slavery to the Union and to the 


several States, will be a text for agitators in this country, who | 


imagine that they can abrogate American slavery by random as- 
saults upon the Union in general. The Federal law, says Judge 
M‘Lean, is adverse to slavery—neither recognizes nor permits it ; 
slavery exists only in virtue of the local law, within the inde- 
pendent jurisdiction of separate States. It is therefore entirely a 
matter of State jurisdiction. The judgment usefully defines both 
the jurisdiction under which slavery is protected, and the point 
of attack for those who desire to abrogate it. 

The belligerent matter consists in the gradual accumulation of 
armed men, with warlike preparatives, on both sides of the Rio 
Grande; prognosticating a renewal of hostilities between the 
United States and Mexico. It is well known that Santa Anna, 
the Dictator of Mexico, is hostile to the United States, and is 
bent on signalizing his restored rule by some great national move- 
ment. An aggression from Mexico is therefore anticipated; an 
aggression which would entail its own punishment, and probably 
end in a further abstraction from the Mexican territory. Santa 
Anna is supposed to count upon European protection ; but in that 
case he reckons without his host. Those who perhaps would be 
willing to support him are incapable; those who are capable would 
not be willing. 


Che Cant. 
Tue Queen left Dublin on Saturday, and is now once more in her High- 
land retreat at Balmoral. 

Her Majesty went on board the Victoria and Albert yacht about half- 

t five on Saturday; and at a later hour she entertained the Lord- 

ieutenant and the Countess St. Germans at dinner. About three o’clock 
on Sunday morning, the Victoria and Albert with its attendant squadron 
crossed to Holyhead. After divine service on board, her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and the Royal children, embarked in the Fairy, and cruised along 
the coast to Caernarvon Bay, till dinner-time. 

On Monday morning her Majesty was out as early as seven o’clock, 
and witnessed from the deck of the Victoria and Albert a specimen of 
quarry-blasting: 4000 pounds of powder were fired, and the cliffs were 
brought down in masses, estimated at thirty thousand tons of stone. 

At eight o’clock the Queen and her party left the yacht, and entered the 
railway train. ‘Throughout her journey the usual acclamations saluted 
her Majesty wherever the engine stopped. At the Carlisle station she 
alighted to partake of refreshments; and was received by Lord Londs- 
dale, the Bishop of Carlisle, and the municipal authorities. Hither- 
to Captain Simmons of the Board of Trade had conducted the train ; 
but at Carlisle, where her Majesty passed on to the Caledonian Railway, 
Mr. Addison took his place. Edinburgh was reached a few minutes after 
seven o’clock, and Holyrood Palace shortly afterwards, under a salute 
from the great guns of the Castle. That evening, the Duke of Hamilton, 
hereditary keeper of the Palace, was her Majesty’s guest at dinner; and 
in the morning the Duke of Cambridge called and breakfasted with 
his relatives. At a quarter-past eight, the Royal travellers drove to the 
station, and proceeded by rail to Cupar Angus. ‘There carriages were in 
waiting, and on Tuesday evening about seven o'clock the Queen alighted 


at Balmoral Castle. 








Che Aletrapalis. 

At a General Court of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Richard Jebb made a statement to show what had been 
done during the last twelve months. He complained, that while the ex- 
pectations of the public were raised, the powers of the Commissioners 
were further limited. Nevertheless, they had executed, either at the ex- 
pense of the public or of the owners of property, brick and pipe sewers to 
the extent of 284 miles in length, contracted for or put in hand 12} 
miles, making a total of 41 miles in length, at a cost of 142,8532, 
Besides this, they had superintended the drainage-works, costing 80,5214. ; 
making a total of 223,3747. They had also expended 36,880/. in repair- 
ing, cleansing, or opening sewers; and while on all sides they had at- 
tended to the more immediate wants of the public, the main view they 
had acted on was the principle of intercepting sewers, which could at any 


time be made available for any great plan to intercept the entire sewage | 


of London. 


Powers have been given to the Commissioners to raise funds not exceeding | 


200,000/.; and it would be their duty to consider how they may spend that 
money to the greatest advantage. But the public must not expect that al- 
though the Commissioners have an accession of money they can lay down 
sewers wherever they are required; and it never was the intention that the 
sewers-rates should cover the expense of providing a sewer for every street. 
It is the duty of proprietors to make the sewers in the streets; and if they 
be required of an extra size as main lines, then the Commissioners are only 
called upon to pay from the district rates for the extra size so required to be 
made. Modern refinement requires that more sewers should be made than 
formerly ; but people have not learnt that those luxuries derived from good 
sewerage must be paid for by those who enjoy them. 

The Secretary was instructed to raise money on the security of the 
rates, according to the provisions of the act of last session. 


The sempstresses who are employed in the worst-paid species of slop- 
work have taken advantage of the great demand for the articles they pro- 
duce, and have actually “struck” for an advance of their miserable pay. 


It is believed, as almost every one will hope, that the poor creatures will | 


gain their object : several shipping-houses have already made offers of an 
increase. 

The opetatives in the London building trade continue their new tactics 
—striking in detail for higher wa; and thus gradually compelling the 
employers to succumb. It is said that there is no unity among the latter. 


a 
The lightermen of the Thames have resumed work ; having obtained 
a portion of their demands, and agreed to forego the remainder. 

The library of the British Museum, which had been closed for a week 
was reopened on Thursday to persons having the privilege of admission - 
; and will remain open during the present and succeeding month from the 
hours of nine a, m, to five p.m. The department of the Museum allotted 

to antiquities and curiosities will be open from ten to five o'clock. 











Pardington and Woods, the driver and stoker of the express-train which 
| ran into the disabled tender at Hornsey, have been again before the Clerken. 
well Magistrate this week. Mr. Clarkson appeared for the Great Northern 
Railway Company and Mr. Rawlings defended the prisoners. A surgeon’s 
certificate was read at the Saturday’s examination, expressing a hope of a 
“favourable issue” in all the cases. After some discussion as to the propriety 
of going on with the charge, it was arranged that the witnesses should re. 
peat their previous statements and submit to cross-examination. From this 
it appeared, that Radbourne, the.man who ran back with the flag, did not 
take with him fog-signals; he thus violated the 77th rule. Radbourne saw 
the driver and stoker face to face, with their backs to the road, and talking, 
He thought that if they had seen him they could have pulled up in time, 
Mr. Williams, the superintendent of police, believed that it is “* quite pos- 
sible for an engineman to pull up his engine at the Hornsey station if he 
notice the danger-signal from the post, as he can see it 1174 yards from 
where the accident occurred. I have never stated the contrary.” 

At the examination on Wednesday, Mr. Child, the surgeon, reported that 
Mrs. Harrison was in a most dangerous state. The evidence adduced on this 
occasion bore hard against the prisoners: several witnesses stated that 
the train could have been stopped in time if the fixed danger-signal had 
been seen ; whereas the locomotive continued its speed almost to the moment 
of the collision. Mr. Cooter, the station-master, saw the driver reverse the 
engine when at the station ; there was no diminution of speed. When the 
tender got off the rails, he told Radbourne to run back quickly with a red 
flag ; he did not procure fog-signals because it would have caused a little 
delay. Mr. Sturrock, locomotive engineer to the Company, stated that the 
driver could have stopped in time had he noticed the fixed signal. Mr. Da- 
vis, a passenger in the train, deposed that Ae saw Radbourne with the red 
flag, and heard him “ scream out ” as the train passed ; he noticed no les- 
sening of speed before the collision. John Fordham, a grocer’s shopman, 
who was at the station, ran back with a red flag ;_he believes the prisoners 
saw him, and then attempted to slacken the speed : but Fordham had not 
got far from the station with the flag. [This witness was complimented by 
the Magistrate for the energy he had shown.] The head, guard, and Mr, 
Denniston, superintendent of the line, were unconscious of any signal from 
the driver or slackening of speed: had the driver given a warning when he 
came in sight of the fixed danger-signal, four breaks could have been ap- 
plied, and the train could speedily have been stopped. Mr. Owen, locomotive 
foreman at Peterborough, was called on the part of the accused ; but his evi- 
dence was of little assistance to them. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, as Mrs. Harrison was in a dangerous condition, resolved to 
remand the accused : his intention is ultimately to commit them, not to 
pronounce judgment himself. 

Captain Wynn, of the Board of Trade, has been officially investigating the 
causes of the accident. Under his direction a number of experiments have 
been made; and it has been ascertained that trains going at an express 
speed, supposing the driver sees the fixed danger-signal the instant it can be 
sighted, and signals the guards to put on the breaks, can be stopped before 
arriving at the platform. 

Lomerschal, a Dane, has been charged before Mr. Combe, at the South- 
wark Police Office, with the murder of Eliza Grimwood, the unfortunate 
girl who was found murdered in her lodgings in the Waterloo Road, on the 
26th May 1838. Her assassin was believed, at the time, to have been a 
‘tall foreigner with a large moustache,” who had accompanied her home. 
The charge against Lomerschal arose out of some words he is said to have 
used to Jennings, a woman with whom he lived. He was accustomed to beat 
her, she said, telling her that he would “ serve her as he served Eliza Grim- 
wood.’ Jennings talked about this, and Lomerschal was arrested. He de- 
nied his guilt, and the words quoted against him, but admitted that he had 
threatened to serve Jennings as Eliza Grimwood Aad been served. He was 
remanded on Monday, in order that further evidence might be obtained, es- 
pecially that of a cabman who could identify the foreigner: but it was 
found on Thursday that the cabman had been transported ; and Mr. Combe 
discharged Lomerschal, observing that the charge ought not to have been 
made. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Samuel Ellen was charged with having 
stolen a Bank post-bill for 30/., forged an indorsement upon it, and issued 
it. Mr. Hall, a ship-broker, applied at the Bank for the bill; he paid for it, 
gave the necessary particulars, and promised to call in an hour. During 
that interval some person applied for the bill, and received it. It was next 
seen at Messrs. Moses and Son’s shop in New Oxford Street, where Ellen 
tendered it in payment for clothes: he indorsed it ‘* George ee 
The people in the shop seem to have had doubts about the bill. hile 
Ellen went from one counter to another, he left behind a packet of hand- 
bills. The shopman inspected them: they were bills requesting Samuel 
Ellen, of Church Street, Soho, to return home to his family: Ellen was ac- 
curately described in them. Subsequently, the pseudo ‘* George Thomp- 
son” was arrested, in Church Street. It appears that he had previously re- 
turned home, and had been round the town recalling the placards. He was 
remanded. 

The Police have seized no fewer than twenty-one French and German gam- 
blers, at a coffee-shop in Castle Street, Leicester Square : they were playing with 
cards. One of the men is manager of the place, and a second the door- 
keeper. The gamesters were evidently of a very inferior class of society. 
When they were produced before the Marlborough Street Magistrate, their 
solicitor urged that they were not aware that gaming is unlawful in Eng- 
land. Mr. Hardwick thought it possible that many of them were really ig- 
norant on the point, and therefore he fined them only 40s. each ; the ma- 
nager was fined 25/., and the doorkeeper 5/. , 

Mr. Bruce, owner of the ship Gipsy, refused, apparently under some mis- 
apprehension of the actual facts, te pay a mate and a seaman their wages for 
a homeward voyage from Demerara. He was summoned before the Thames 
Police Magistrate. It appeared that in the Bay of Biscay the Gipsy fell in 
with an abandoned ship; she had but two feet of water in her. 
people of the Gipsy consulted, and thought the vessel might be saved, 
for the behoof of their owner. The master of the Gipsy ordered the 
mate and a seaman to endeavour to take the abandoned ship into a Spanish 
port. The men gallantly attempted this. But the water increased in her; 
and eventually the two men were taken off by a passing vessel, which came 
in sight opportunely to save their lives. The master of the Gipsy died be- 
fore the vessel reached England, and the owner seems thus to have be: 
uninformed as to the circumstances of the case. Mr. Yardley decided + 
the men were entitled to their wages, and said they deserved even more for 
their gallantry. 
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disasaster occurred in the Strand on Thursday morning. 
corner of Arundel Street, three houses had been pulled down—Nos. 185, 
186, and 187; and workmen were digging for the foundation of one larger 
puilding in their place. No. 184, occupied by Mr. Thompson, a tailor, was 
shored up; but either the supports were insufficient, or the workmen had 
undermined them. About eight o clock on Thursday morning, a boy who 
was taking down the shutters perceived that the house was giving way—he 
rushed across the street, and eseaped. The whole of the building sank 
down sideways, falling into the excavation, and leaving the party-wall be- 
tween it and No. 183 as smooth as if every bit of wood inserted in it had 
been carefully removed. A female servant happened at the moment to be in 
the cellar under the street ; she was got out unhurt. Mr. Thompson, his 
wife, and Mr. Thompson’s foreman, were taken from the ruins dead,—ap- 


Asad 


arently, they had died from suffocation, not from wounds. Rowe, the 
uilder's foreman, received a compound fracture of the thigh, and was pro- 


nounced to be ina dangerous condition. Had the fall taken place later in 
the day, the consequences must have been more fatal, as the workmen would 
have been employed near the side of the house, and the number of persons 
in the building itself would h ave been greater. Traffic through that part 
of the Strand was stopped for two days, and measures were taken to secure 
the house next to Mr. Thompson's. 

On the same evening, the floor of a room in the house occupied for a 
Ragged School in Brewer’s Court, Great Wild Street, gave way while a meet- 
of the directors and friends of the school was proceeding. The alarm was 
increased by the report of the morning’s disaster; but, fortunately, no per- 
son was dangerously hurt, though some received severe bruises. 

Aman and his wife, named Daniels, residing in White Lion Place, Edge- 
ware Road, were so badly burnt by a fire which broke out during the night 
in the room they occupied, that they died soon after they had been dragged 
out and taken to the hospital. 

While four men were on a scaffold on the exterior of Lord Denman’s house 
in Upper Portland Place, a putlock gave way, and they were precipitated 
to the pavement. ‘T'wo were so badly hurt that there were no hopes of their 
recovery. 





Che YProvinres. 

The annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science is held this year at Hull. The proceedings began on Wednesday. 
The President of the past year, Colonel Sabine, presided, as is usual, 
while the report was read; a document which contained some interesting 
matters. It appears that a plan propounded by Professor Thompson, for 
combining by a systematic arrangement the transactions of the various 
scientific societies, so as to give unity and continuity to the record of 
facts, is still under consideration. Steps have been taken to establish a 
telescope in the Southern hemisphere for the observation of nebula ; 
and, it is understood from the favourable reception given to a deputation 
by Lord Aberdeen, that a vote for the necessary funds will be included in 
the estimates of next session. Dr. Bache, the director of the coast sur- 
vey of the United States, has proposed a joint survey of the Gulf Stream 
by Great Britain and the United States; and the proposal has been for- 
warded to the hydrographer of the Admiralty. The report calls attention 
to the want of suitable and systematic arrangements on the part of the 
Government, for the due publication of the results of scientific researches 
executed at the public expense by naval officers acting under the instruc- 
tions of the Admiralty. 

At the general meeting held in the Mechanics Institute, in the evening, 
Mr. William Hopkins, the new President, delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress ; a varied survey of recent proceedings in science, especially touch- 
ing astronomy, meteorology, and geology. Next day, the business in the 
Sections began. 


The Barnstaple Commission has continued its inquiries ; and they seem 
likely to lead to disclosures which will rival those of St. Albans and the 
other peccant boroughs. The course taken by the inquiry is peculiar. 
Several witnesses on the Tory side were put in the box, apparently with 
a view to prove bribery, or at least attempted bribery, on the other side ; 
but, owing to the candour of some of them, the attempt broke down. 
Jaspar Pickard, a ten-pound householder, had been asked to vote for 
Lord Ebrington, for a consideration: he declined, and voted for Brem- 
ridge and Fraser. He deposed that neither he nor his wife received 
or found any money. Yet his name was on a list of persons bribed. 
John Andrews, a ten-pound householder, said he was offered 39/. for 
his yote for Lord Ebrington. The person who asked him, Mr. Thorne, 
he said, stated that six of the committeemen had been authorized to 
bay twenty-six votes at 40/. a piece: he delayed the conclusion of 
the negotiation, got no money, and voted for Bremridge and Fraser. 
William Copp said, that Mr. Kingson, an agent of Lord Ebrington, 
had bribed Selley, a voter who had since emigrated to Australia, 
with clothes and money. Fowler was offered a bribe to vote for Lord 
Ebrington, but he refused it; he voted for Bremridge and Fraser, and his 
wife “found” 5/. on the table. George Eddy told a similar story. These 
two were on the Featherstone list. Their wives deposed to the “ finding” 
of the bribes, 6/. each. Featherstone put the money on the table. 

_ Upon this, Mr. Carnsew, a solicitor who attended to watch the proceed- 
ings on the part of the Tory party, said that Fowler and Eddy had been 
called to prove attempts at bribery on the part of Lord Ebrington, but it 
“turned out” that they had been bribed themselves by the other party ; 
and he further declared that Mr. Bremridge and Sir Walter Fraser were 
Very anxious that full disclosures should be made. The Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Prendergast, intimated his persuasion that those witnesses 
had been called in the full belief that they would contradict on oath the 
fact of being bribed. To this one of the Commissioners, Sir E. Wilmot, 
; but the other, Mr. Temple, concurred with Mr. Prendergast. 

t attempts were made to fix offers of bribery upon the agents of | 

Lord Ebrington; which resulted in confessions from the witnesses that | 

they had been bribed by the other party. Six of the chief members of | 

Lord Ebrington’s committee swore to their total ignorance of illegal 

Practices on his behalf. 
Two cases of bribery were proved against two men who voted for Lord 
: but Mr. Harris, who administered the bribe, admitted that 





money came out of his own pocket; that he had never been repaid, 
and never expected to be repaid. Until the evidence was given by the 
Persons he had not mentioned the fact to any one. 
Attempts were made to implicate Sir Bourchier Wrey in the alleged 
bribery proceedings of Lord Ebrington. The statement was, that at a 





sarge sad — of “ outsiders ”’—voters who hold back to get the 
Prices—Sir Bourchier ordered drink at discretion, and said the figure 


At the ? 


for a vote would be six pounds. But on his examination he denied the 
truth of this statement; and he was corroborated by other witnesses. 
Several of the men who told the story admitted that they had been paid 
for their votes by the other side. One passage in Sir Bourchier Wrey's 
evidence is characteristic— 

“In palmy days, he knew of money being given and taken, and nothing 
said about it. ‘Things of that kind went off much more smoothly then than 
they do now. There were plenty of greasy hands to shake and ruby lips to 
kiss, and canvassing altogether was very pleasant and delightful.” 

The inquiry at the Birmingham Gaol has been continued this week, 
and the several special cases which constituted the charges against the 
Governor have been gone into, independently of the general inquiry as to 
the state of discipline and punishment in the gaol. Lieutenant Austin, 
the present, and Captain Maconochie, the late Governor, have been ex- 
amined, as well as the Surgeon, the Chaplain, and many other witnesses. 
The charges bear upon the Governor, the Surgeon, and the Ward- 
ers; and they consist of allegations of cruelty and neglect, sus- 
tained by the evidence of persons connected with the gaol. The evi- 
dence is very contradictory ; but at present it would appear that 
more than one prisoner attempted suicide; that the Surgeon did not 
properly attend to the sick prisoners; that in the cell of one man who 
died, several loaves were found untouched; that another was put into 
the strait-jacket and deluged with water on a cold day in February, and 
left in his wet clothes for some hours; that a boy named Andrews com- 
mitted suicide in consequence of the cruelties inflicted on him ; that the 
jacket was put on another boy named Shaw, and while on the floor of 
his cell three buckets of water were thrown over him, and he was left 
lying in the wet extremely ill; and that the Surgeon stuffed the mouth 
of a prisoner with salt to stop his cries while the jacket was put on. 
These are illustrations of the kind of charges brought, asserted on one 
side, and sometimes admitted, sometimes denied, on the other. 

The remains of Sir Charles Napier were buried on Thursday, in the 
garrison chapel at Portsmouth. From an early hour the cross-roads 
leading from Oaklands were lined with rustics, and the streets began to 
fill with people ; and by mid-day every available site was densely occu- 
pied. The soldiers of various regiments volunteered to see their old 
gencral to his last home, and were placed on each side of the streets lead- 
ing from the Landport gates to the chapel. A noble procession escorted 
the body of the hero to his grave. First came various Freemasons ; then 
the Corporation of Portsmouth ; then the hearse, followed by “ Red Ro- 
ver,” the General’s Indian war-horse ; then four carriages, containing the 
ladies of the family, Mr. R. Napier, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Napier, Ma- 
jor M‘Murdo, Mr. J. Napier, Mr. C. Napier, Mr. Alcock, Mr. J. Alcock, 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, the Ear! of Ellenborough, Viscount Hardinge, 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, and Colonel Kenedy. The pall- 
bearers were Admiral Byng, Major Travers, General Hunter, Mr. W. 
Grant, Sir Colin Campbell, and Major-General Simpson. After these 
came the dead soldier's tenantless carriage, Sir James Graham and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, several officers of the Army and Navy, and the 
Seamen and Marines Orphan School. As the procession passed, the sol- 
diers lining the streets closed in upon it and brought up the rear, The 
only sound accompanying the solema march was the clang of the death- 
bell. 

The coffin was simple, and the inscription merely stated the name and 
the date of birth and death. On the lid were the hat and plume, and two 
swords—one the sabre used in the Indian campaign with the guard torn 
by a ball, the other the sword of honour presented by Lord Ellenborough 
to the conqueror of Scinde. As the coffin was lowered and the earth 
sprinkled upon it, some of the old soldiers could not control their tears, 
When all was over, Sir William Napier made an effort to address the 
soldiers, who formed three sides of a square to hear him, 

** Soldiers,” said he, “‘ there lies one of the best men—the best soldiers— 
the best Christians—that ever lived! He served you faithfully, and you 
served him faithfully. God is just ’’—— 

He could say no more, overcome by emotion ; and slowly and sadly the 
throng around filed away from the grave. 

Sir Joseph Thackwell’s return from India to his native land was cele- 
brated on Wednesday by a banquet in the Shire Hall at Gloucester, Sir 
Joseph is a native of that city. The speeches on the occasion were of 
the ordinary character—an interchange of compliments. Earl Fitzhardinge 
gave some point to the proceedings by his remarks on the Peace Society. 

The Peace Society and their supporters are eee the same object which 
he has at heart, but they differ very widely as to how that object is to be obtained. 
His decided conviction is that if their counsels were adopted the probable, if 
not the positive consequence, would be war and invasion. The greatest 
practical Peace Society are the crews of the Wellington and the Agamemnon ; 
and the best guarantee for the peaceful possession of our lives and properties is 
that which we have hitherto possessed, and which we can still command— 
the gallant services of such brave men as Sir Joseph Thackwell. (Cheers.) 


The Admiralty inspections this week have comprised Harwich and 
Portsmouth. At the latter place, “‘ My Lords” gave a banquet, at the 
George Hotel, to the heads of the naval, marine, and military departments ; 
and the evening was terminated by the whole party adjourning to a ball 
in aid of the funds of the Seamen and Marines Orphan Schools. 

The Directors of the South-eastern Railway celebrated the opening of 
the Lord Warden Hotel at Dover by a banquet, on Wednesday, to the 
county notables. The hotel is a handsome square building, erected by 
the Company close to the sbore beyond the terminus, adjoining the har- 
bour. The charges have been fixed at rates similar te those of the 
Folkstone Pavilion. 

At a public meeting in Shrewsbury, held on Tuesday, a resolution was 
adopted, that it is not desirable that the Public Health Act should be 
brought into operation in that town; but, by a second resolution, the 
meeting agreed that it is desirable to amend the local sewerage. 


In Manchester and Salford a number of mills are at a stand, a large 
body of weavers of “ domestics’? having demanded an advance of 10 per 
cent. Some of the workers in one mill have resumed their labour on a 
compromise. ‘The Manchester Guardian pronounces this an improper and 
foolish strike, for “domestics” are now manufactured at a rate worse 
than profitless; how, then, can employers increase wages? If forced to 
do so, to keep their machinery employed, a sudden reaction may place 
the workers in a very deplorable position. The writcr throws some e 
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on masters for the unwise demands of men, as the former do not show 
that amount of confidence in their people which would enable them to 
judge when an increase of pay may be fairly asked and when an employer 
cannot afford it. 

While the dyers who struck at Manchester remain out, the workmen 
of another branch—the cotton-skein dyers—have struck for an increase 
of 15 per cent: on voor ye morning the hands of twenty-two factories 
turned out, while several other establishments granted the demand, 

The cotton-spinners of Bolton a short time since obtained an advance 
of 5 per cent; they have now solicited another addition of 5 per cent, 
which would restore their wages to the amount received prior to 1847. 
One master, Mr. Robert Knowles, at once acceded to the request. 

At Blackburn, the loomers, who got an advance of 10 per cent a short 
time back, have now in many mills received a second advance of the 
same amount, 

At Wigan, the steam-loom weavers gave notice that they should strike 
for 10 per cent addition to their earnings: they had interviews with the 
employers, which at first ended unsatisfactorily ; but in the end the mas- 
ters gave way. 

The colliers of Wigan, who have received three advances since Christ- 
mas, amounting to a rise in the pay of 45 per cent, have given notice that 
they will strike on the 14th instant unless they have a further increase 
of 15 per cent. The masters have resolved to make a stand against this. 

The Sunderland Police have obtained increased pay—the constables 2s. 
a week, the sergeants and inspectors 3s. a week. 

The Hull Flax and Cotton Mill Company, who own five large esta- 
blishments, have arranged for an improved rate of pay to some of their 
workpeople ; but nearly 200 throstle spinners and carders, mostly women, 
have “ struck” in an illegal manner. A demand not having been ac- 
ceded to, these people turned out; but certain rules sanctioned by the 
Magistrates for the benefit of the operatives declare that a month’s notice 
shall be given on either side, and the workers were bound by these rules. 
A number of the strikers have been summoned before the Magistrates, and 
fined. There has since been a meeting of the working classes of the town 
to organize an amalgamation of all the trades of the place, and to consider 
the present strike. The strike was pronounced a just one, and it was re- 
solved to collect a subscription for the support of the “turn-outs.” Two 
of the women workers addressed the meeting. 

The change in the hosiery trade in the Midland Counties from what it 
was a few years back is something wonderful, .In Nottingham, Derby, 
and Leicester, there are numbers of frames standing idle from want of 
workmen, while there is a brisk demand for hand-wrought goods. The 
consequence has been a large advance in the pay of those men who used 
to be proverbially the most depressed of artisans; while the manner in 
which the rate has been arranged is very gratifying—no “ strikes” and 
bickerings have prevailed, but masters and men have amicably settled the 
matter. In some instances the men wished for a greater advance than 
the prices realized for the goods would warrant ; but when this was ex- 
plained they readily reduced their demands to what the masters could 
afford to pay. 


Thomas Moore, a factory-worker at Stockport, is in custody for the mur- 
der of his two stepsons, children eight and four years old. He pretended 
that the children were lost, and applied to the Police for aid; next day he 
was arrested on an old warrant for neglecting to support his wife and family. 
Suspicion arose. Ponds, rivers, and canals were dragged; and at length, in 
a canal at Reddish, the bodies of the boys were found. Circumstances have 
come to light strongly supporting a belief that Moore drowned them. A 
horrid motive is suggested—the children were entered in burial-clubs for an 
aggregate of 19/. 12s. to be paid at their decease. 

Three French fishermen have pleaded guilty before the Berwick Magis- 
trates to a charge of fishing nearer the shore of England than they were en- 
titled to do : they were fined 6/. each, and one was to pay 1/. additional for 
damaging the net of an English fisherman. 

A Mormonite and a Methodist preacher addressed crowds in the open air 
at Smethwick, mutually denouncing each other; then preachers and flocks 
fell to blows. The preachers and twelve others have been summoned before 
the West Bromwich Magistrates, and ten of the congregations have been 
held to bail; but the Magistrates could not decide which preacher began the 
attack, so both were liberated. 





Two railway “accidents” are reported this week, which failed to produce 
the amount of death and destruction that might have been expected. 

At the Euxton junction of the North-western and Lancashire and York- 
shire lines, six miles from Preston, there is a side-line belonging to the 
North-western Railway for the reception of carriages. On Monday after- 
noon, there were four empty carriages on this siding. The down “Scotch 
express’ approached at a — of nearly forty miles an hour; the points- 
man at the junction signalled “ all right,”’ and the train dashed on—into the 
siding. The driver shut off the steam, blew the whistle, and then, with his 
stoker, leapt off. The guard — the break, and then lay down on the 
floor of his van. The train dashed into the carriages, shattering them to 

ieces. The carriages of the express seem to have escaped with little or no 

amage, and the passengers were almost unscathed, though dreadfully 
alarmed. The only person who suffered seriously was Baxter, the driver ; 
who was found insensible, covered with blood and dirt, and much cut. Very 
powerful breaks had so lessened the speed of the train that worse conse- 

uences were avoided. It is said that the points, when examined after the 

isaster, were found to be in so dirty a state that they would not close of 
themselves, as they ought to have done after the empty carriages had been 

ushed through. It is also said that the Queen’s train narrowly escaped 

eing the object of this ‘‘accident”: the carriages were pushed into the 
siding shortly after the Royal party had passed Northwards. 

At Chester station, on Monday evening, a passenger-train from Holyhead 
ran into a luggage-train which was passing across the line. Fortunately, 
the speed of the train had been slackened; the obstruction was rather light, 
and easily gave way ; and thus the passengers escaped with a fright only. 

Two men continued to work in a stone-quarry near Penistone after the 
o ther labourers had left it in consequence of a heavy and continued rain: 

the two were buried under a large mass of earth ; ont though they were got 
out in ten minutes, both were dead. 

A little girl, about four years old, has fallen down a slate-quarry at 
Lianilyfin in North Wales, a depth of 120 feet, and yet escaped with life. 
Several ribs were broken. It is supposed that her clothes became inflated 
and retarded her descent. 

Mr. Coultrup, a tradesman of Dover, has perished at the mouth of the 


a sudden lurch threw Mr. Coultrup to leeward; he came into contact with 
the doors on the starboard quarter; they flew open, and he was thrown into 
the sea. Every effort was made to rescue him, but in vain. Four men who 
put off in the steamer’s boat narrowly escaped death themselves—they had 
to be dragged on board by means of ropes, and as the last man was hauled 
in the boat went down. 

Several men have been hurt, and one killed, by an explosion in an iron. 
foundry near Dudley; a large pot of molten meta! —— into a hole 
which contained some water. The building was greatly damaged. 

. A brewer has perished at Great Lever by falling into a copper of boiling 
iquor. 





IRELAND. 


The last days of the Queen’s visit were well filled with incidents; her 
Majesty showing that activity which has become proverbial. On Thurs- 
day she visited the Exhibition betimes; and the carriages were ordered 
for Powerscourt, but the rain prevented the execution of the projected 
trip. On Friday the Exhibition was again visited ; Prince Albert reviewed 
the cavalry in Phoonix Park ; and the Prince of Wales presented a set of 
colours, given by the ladies of Dublin, to the boy-soldiers of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School. The Prince made a little speech on the occa- 
sion; telling the boys that they were soldiers’ sons, and would know how 
to value the colours. In the course of the afternoon, the Queen planted 
two trees in the gardens of the Viceregal Lodge, as a memorial of her 
visit; and carried away a sod containing the national trefoil (the im- 
mortal “shamrock”) as a souvenir. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
also visited the Earl and Countess of Howth at their castle, which com- 
mands a noble prospect. On Saturday the Queen visited Dublin Castle; 
and subsequently the National Schools. On her return from the latter 
visit, a man was seen to throw something into the Queen’s carriage: he 
was instantly arrested: the people, under the impression that he had 
meditated an attack on the Queen’s person, made a rush at him, but were 
kept off by the Police. The missile was only a petition, imploring her 
Majesty to grant him some means to recover the sum of 50/, which he 
had lent to an officer, and which he could not get refunded. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, Prince Albert inspected the model-farm 
at Glasnevin; and soon after five o’clock the Queen’s second visit to Ire- 
land terminated, by her embarkation in the Victoria and Albert yacht. 

It is reported that her Majesty dispensed with an armed escort in her 
drives the moment it was represented to her that such an escort might be 
thought to argue a want of confidence in the people. 

Newspaper readers will augur, from the ecstatic reports of our con- 
temporaries, that the Royal visit to Dublin has evoked a most tre- 
mendously enthusiastic demonstration. It has done nothing of the 
kind. It has been a flat failure. We cannot account for the re- 
ports which we have read, for to our own actual knowledge they 
are as like the truth as Hyperion to a Satyr. Ask any one who 
has been in Dublin during the past week, whether the streets were 
bursting with the throng—whether the welkin stormed with ap- 
plause—whether all Dublin swarmed forth in the Queen’s train—and you 
shall be amazed. We have seen as great a crowd in our streets upon a 
Lord Mayor’s day, and far more enthusiasm at a ward meeting. .... 
The grand visit to the Exhibition was undeniably a magnificent display. 
Ten thousand of the best-dressed people in Dublin make a pleasant 
spectacle, especially when two-thirds of the mob are in muslin. But is 
the truth to be told? we fear that even among the season-tickets there 
was a great deal more of the spirit of sight-seeing than of unsophisticated 
loyalty. Certain it is that there was no spontaneous enthusiasm. Such 
a thing asa true Irish cheer Queen Victoria has not heard since she came 
to Ireland..... In fine, the “ Queen’s weather ” has lost in Ireland its 
proverbial signification. On Wednesday and Thursday the air was as 
cold as November, and the rain incessant. Every relic of enthusiasm 
thawed under that perpetual drizzle; and the week of the Queen’s visit 
is likely to be widely and particularly remembered in Ireland by catarrh 
and rheumatism, soaked hay, and lodged wheat.—Nation, Sept. 3. 

There is a very large, and, we grieve to say, a very influential body of 
Irishmen, who held aloof from the national jubilee, and would have frozen 
her Majesty, if they could, by their frigid and uncheering aspect. Every 
one of our readers will know at once that we mean the frequenters of 
the “‘ Medixval Court,” who used to repair to that chamber as to a rookery. 
The floor was positively black with them ; but from the moment that the 
first gun was fired, announcing the approach of the British Queen to our 
shores, until the smoke of the receding yacht had disappeared from the 
horizon, that gorgeous collection of vestments and candlesticks seemed to 
have lost all its attractions. .. . . A very considerable number of the 
fraternity had another, and what they of course deemed a higher service, 
to attend to. Their lord and master had summoned them to appear in 
his court at Thurles; and whilst the Queen of England was receiving the 
congratulations of her loyal subjects in Dublin, the Sovereign of Romo 
had assembled around the chair of one of his Satraps in Tipperary some 
of the most active and persevering foes to her authority.—Dudblin Evening 
Mail, Sept. 5. 

The Dublin Evening Post states that the Queen has granted a pension 
of 80/. to the Reverend William Hickey, a Protestant clergyman, well 
known to the world as a writer on agriculture under the name of “ Mar- 
tin Doyle.” 





Last week the Cork Reporter insinuated a charge against Mr. Maguire, 
the Member for Dungarvan, that he had offered his services to the Mi- 
nistry on condition that they prevailed on Mr. Edmond O'Flaherty to 
withdraw his petition against Mr. Maguire’s return. Mr. Maguire re- 
torted that the charge was a “lie.” Mr. Commissioner Murphy imme- 
diately wrote to Mr. Maguire, asking him, whether he did not request 
Mr. Murphy to wait on Mr. Hayter and the Duke of Newcastle to induce 
them to obtain the withdrawal of the petition : ‘‘ What equivalent,” Mr. 
Murphy asks, “had you to offer them for their interference?” Mr. 
Maguire replies, by admitting that he not only asked Mr, Murphy's 4s- 
sistance, but that Mr. Murphy volunteered it; and that others had also 
been asked. “But,” writes Mr. Maguire, “that I authorized any man 
to make a corrupt compact on my behalf, is a lie.” Mr. Maguire con- 
siders that he has claims on a Liberal Ministry; for he was, is, and ever 
will be, a Liberal : and he says that although he sat with the independent 
Irish Members, he always de recated a factious policy. [Mr. furphy 
now states distinctly that Mr. Maguire did authorize him to say that “ he 





harbour. He had arrived from Ramsgate in the steamer Onyx. The wea- 
ther was very rough ; as the vessel was bearing away to enter the harbour, 





would not oppose the Goyernment.’’] 
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Another division of the tenantry of Lord Campbell assembled on festive 
occasion last week at Barrow ; with Lord Campbell’s son, Mr. W. Camp- 
bell, in the chair. The chief spokesman was the Reverend Peter Daly, 

ish priest; who repeated the sentiments conjointly expressed by Lord 
er and Mr. Kenny at Moycullen. He said— 

“My idea of the intercourse between a landlord and tenant is, that the 
former ought to be the tempo father of his tenantry, and that the tenant 
should be obedient to the landlord and punctual with him. That is the 
doctrine that I would wish to see sustained in the relations between landlord 
and tenant, and which would, I am sure, be for the interest of both. And 
the priest should also exercise his influence to see that the landlord is dealt 
fairly with, and that the people are comfortable and happy.” 

The “ promise” supposed to have been given by » ral Campbell, that 
there shall be no more evictions, of course caused the liveliest satisfaction 
among the tenantry. 

At the weekly meeting of the North Dublin Unica, the Guardians re- 
jected, by 21 votes to 12, a resolution proposing to disconnect the Unior 
schools from the National Board of Education. 

The latest accounts of the crops in Ireland are of a mixed character. 
The Dublin market was comparatively quiet on Tuesday, but there was a 
general tendency to “hold back.” On the other hand, the potato crop is, 
by general consent, admitted to be unusually good : “ we have had nothing 
like it since 1845,” writes Mr. John Lamb, a well-known Quaker corre- 

ndent of the Northern Whig. On the same authority we learn, that 

ere is a greater breadth of land under flax and green crops this year 
than there was last year, in the province of Ulster. The weather had 
improved. 





SCOTLAND. 

The election of a Representative Peer, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the late Earl of Seafield, took place at Holyrood Palace 
on Wednesday. Sixteen Peers were present ; and on the roll being 
called, it was found that Viscount Strathallan had been elected, the 
number voting for him being fifteen. There was no opposing candidate. 
There is at present another vacancy, caused by the death of Lord Sal- 
toun : the Earl of Seafield is a candidate. 

Notice of motion was given at the last meeting of the Glasgow Town- 
Council, that at their first meeting the Council would be moved to petition 
her Majesty to confine the administration of Scotch affairs to a Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was to be presented with the free- 
dom of Inverness on Thursday last. 

There was an interesting trial of reaping-machines at Stirling on Tues- 
day, in the presence of about a thousand persons, undeterred by the 
charge of half-a-crown a head for admission to the field. The contest 
lay between M‘Cormick’s and Bell's. The decision of the judges was in 
favour of Bell’s, 


A prisoner charged with poaching, who was conveyed on board a steamer 
from Glasgow to Dumbarton, escaped by leaping into the river, and safely 
swam to shore. 

Six tame deer, belonging to the Chisholm, which had strayed from Erch- 
less Castle, were killed by farmers who discovered them among their corn. 
A considerable quantity of salted venison was found in a farm-house ; the 
occupier was arrested, and taken to Dingwall. But a lawyer there advised 
the captors to liberate the prisoner—deer are not game. The farmer was 
immediately released. 

The estate of Islay, the largest’ and most valuable, perhaps, ever sold in 
this country, was on Wednesday sennight exposed in Messrs. Cay and Black's 
rooms, George Street, at the upset price of 440,000/,; and, after competition 
between Mr. Morrison, of the great firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., Lon- 
don, and Mr. James Baird, of Gartsherrie, M.P. for the Falkirk Burghs, was 
knocked down to the former, at 451,000/. The estate has been in the mar- 
ket for upwards of five years, and has been repeatedly exposed to sale, both 
as a whole and in three divisions, at successively reduced upset prices ; the 
last, in 1852, being 440,000/.— Edinburgh Courant. 





Forvign oud Calauial, 


France.—A remarkable movement is noticed in the Department of 
the Hérault this week. The President of its Council-Général is the 
Free-trader Michel Chevalier; and the Council has adopted a memorial 
recommending a thorough reform of the tariff, substituting moderate 
for prohibitive duties, and abolishing the sliding scale. 

The Emperor has taken further steps to provide against impending 
scarcity. Advantages have becn offered to railway companies who will 
transport grain and potatoes at lower rates ; and all French vessels car- 
tying only grain, bread-stuffs, rice, potatoes, or dried vegetables, are to be 
free of the navigation-dues on all rivers and canals, until the 31st De- 
cember next. Thinking, probably, that the condemnation of some of its 
measures required an answer, the Moniteur of Tuesday contradicts the 
assertion that the French Government is disposed to make purchases of 
corn. Far from opposing the regular course of commerce, says that jour- 
nal, the Government interferes only to assist it by general and equitable 
measures which secure its liberty and the security of its operations, and 
which promote the importation of grain and its distribution throughout 
the country. 

Bricium.—Antwerp was the scene of picturesque fétes in honour of 
the recent marriage, on Saturday and Sunday last. King Leopold and 
the Duke and Duchess of Brabant met with the heartiest reception, and 
the robust Flemings who crowded the city to see the gay doings seemed 
the happiest of mortals. The most interesting incident occurred at the 
fete given by the Society for the Encouragement of the Native Language, 

terature, and Art. This is an association for the revival of the old 
Flemish clement in Belgium ; and one of the things it has accomplished 
is the restoration of the use of the Flemish language for official purposes. 
The most prominent member of the society isone Hendrick Conscience, 
formerly a common soldier, now a distinguished orator and man of letters. 

8 speech was the event of the evening: at its close he said, that if ever 
political dangers menaced Belgium, its ery would be that which saluted 
the ears of Maria Theresa, Moriamur pro nostro rege. ‘“ Flemings,” ex- 
claimed Hendrick, “what say you?” Lebe de Koning, lebe de Ko- 
ning !” shouted the audience. 

It is observed that during his stay King Leopold frequently inspected 
fortifications now rising around Antwerp itself. 





Switzertanp.—The Protestants of Geneva, alarmed by the open hos- 
tilities and insidious advances of the Roman Catholic priesthood in this 
ancient citadel of the Reformation, have formed a society for the further- 
ance of the interests of the Protestant Church. In a long address, they 
point to the advances of Popery in England, Holland, and France, and 
the destruction of religious liberty in Tuscany, as evidences of the neces- 
tity of a counteracting movement. 

Iraty.—After commenting on the late arrests at Rome, as indicatiug the 
activity of the Republican party, the Paris correspondent of the Times re- 
fers to another conspiracy ; namely, one instigated by Rome and Austria 
for the suppression of constitutional liberty in Piedmont. 

“ After five years of stern military rule, Austria finds that she has made 
no advance in Italy. She might wish to introduce into Lombardy a 
less despotic régime ; but with the tricoloured flag floating by her frontiers, 
with a Parliament and the liberty of the press at her very doors, she feels 
she must lose her hold on Lombardy if her present system be not relaxed. 
Now, Austria must make up her mind to abandon the Lombardo-Venctian 
provinces, or attach them by establishing a constitutional kingdom with an 
Archduke at its head, or try to change the present order of things in Pied- 
mont. With France and England looking on, she cannot openly attack the 
nation; but she leaves nothing undone to gain her ends in an indirect 
manner. A secret council, composed of French and Sardinians, belonging 
to the retrograde party, was very recently held in Paris, for the purpose of 
considering the best manner of carrying on a secret war against the Pied- 
montese Government: and a certain Monsignor, well known here, was pre- 
sent. It was resolved at this solemn conclave of conspirators, that their 
first efforts should be to excite discontent in the Sardinian states, by sowing 
discord among the Deputies in the approaching legislative session, and then 
among the ey in the hope of gaining in the general elections of 1854 
majority of Deputies of the extreme Right, or if this was hopeless, of the 
extreme Left. If the elections result in the triumph of the Reds, the Go- 
vernment will be urged to the adoption of extreme measures, which may 
destroy its popularity with the moderate Liberal party and compromise it 
with the addiboutne states. If, on the contrary, the Blacks gain the victory, 
the Chamber of Deputies will itself modify the statute and the organic 
laws; and the first great object being attained, it will next abolish all 
representative institutions whatever. The Univers of Paris, the Armonia 
of Turin, the Cattolico of Genoa, the Bilancia of Milan, the Civetta Catto- 
lica of Rome, and other journals of the same colour, are to aid the retro- 
grade faction by means of violent and hostile articles against representative 
government of any kind and however limited in its basis; an¢ the Ultra- 
montane clergy everywhere will be sure to take an active part in this vast 
campaign against the liberties of Piedmont.” 

An attempt has been made at Ravenna to assassinate the Papal Legate. 


Turxry.—The note of the 19th August, forwarded by Redschid Pasha 
to the representatives of France, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, has 
been published in French, and the following is a translation. 

“The project of note which was recently drawn up at Vienna and remitted 
to the Sublime Porte has been read and examined in the Council of Ministers. 
That which had been previously drawn up at Constantinople, and remitted to 
the Great Powers in a form proper to put an end to the difference which 
exists between the Sublime Porte and Russia, gave hopes of a satisfactor 
result. Thus the Government of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan is muc 
grieved to find that that project has not been taken into consideration. Al- 
though the draft note drawn up before by the Sublime Porte to be remitted 
to Prince Menschikoff has been taken as a basis as regards the paragraph of 
the project arrived from Vienna concerning the religious privileges, the ques- 
tion has not been circumscribed in that circle. Certain paragraphs, ay T- 
fluous and incompatible with the sacred right of the Government of his Ma- 
jesty the Sultan _—— been introduced therein, the Sublime Porte finds it- 
self again under the painful obligation of expressing its observations on this 
subject. The Imperial Government is accustomed, from long date, to receive 
proofs of friendship from the Great Powers its august allies. It is especially 
grateful for the many efforts, full of benevolence, which they have not ceased 
to make since the commencement of the actual question. It is therefo:e 
evident that it is repugnant to it, in consideration of its private regard for 
those Powers, to hesitate on a point which has obtained their common ac- 
cordance. But the Government of his Majesty the Sultan, which had been 
declared at the commencement of the affair the only competent judge of ques- 
tions touching its rights and its independence, unhappily not having — 
consulted on the drawing up of the new project, finds itself placed in a difti- 
cult position. 

“Tt may be said that neither has the Government of Russia been consulted 
in the drawing up of this project: but the rights which it is sought to defend 
are those of the Sublime Porte, and it is it which has to sign the note which 
shall be given in this respect. It appertains to the Great Powers to decide, 
in their recognized equity, whether it is just on this point to treat the two 
parties on the same footing. It has, consequently, been deemed advisable 
not to enter into further details on this point. 

* The first of the points which make the Sublime Porte hesitate is the fol- 
lowing paragraph—‘ If at all times the Emperors of Russia have testified 
their active solicitude for the maintenance of the immunities and privileges 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in the Ottoman empire, the Sultans have 
never refused to confirm them anew by solemn acts.’ 

“It is natural, and there is nothing to be said against it, that the Empe- 
rors of Russia should testify their solicitude for the prosperity of the church 
and of the religion which they profess. But, sneovtinng to the above-cited 
paragraph, it would be understood that the privileges of the Greek Church 
in the states of the Sublime Porte have only been maintained by the active 
solicitude of the Emperors of Russia. 

“It is to be observed, however, that the fact of inserting in a note to be 
given by the Sublime Porte the above-mentioned paragraph, such as it is in 
the project, for religious privileges which, since the days of Mehemed the 
Conqueror, of glorious memory, down to the present day, have been octroyé, 
and maintained without the participation of any one whomsoever, would im- 

ly and offer pretexts to the onion Government to pretend to mix itself up 
in such matters. 

“No one could consent to draw upon himself the reproaches and the blame 
of his contemporaries, as well as of posterity, by admitting the establishment 
of a state of things as hurtful to the present as to the future. 

“ No servant of the august Imperial Ottoman Family dare or would be 
capable of putting into writing words which would tend to diminish the 
glory of the institutions which the Ottoman Emperors have founded by a 
spontaneous movement of their personal generosity and innate clemency, 

* The second point to be taken up is the paragraph of the draft note relative 
to the treaty of Kainardji. As no one can deny that that treaty exists and is 
confirmed by that of 4 Trienapte, it is quite clear that the precise provisions 
thereof will be faithfully observed. 

*“* If by inserting the above-mentioned paragraph the intention is enter - 
tained of considering the religious privileges as the natural result and recog- 
nized spirit of the treaty of Kainardji, the real and precise provision of that 
treaty is limited to the sole promise of the Sublime l’orte to protect itself the 
Christian religion. The paragraphs which the Porte might insert as regards 
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religious privileges, in the note it may sign, ought only to express, as has 
been at all periods declared, either in writing or by word of mouth, assurances 
proper to remove the doubts put forward by the Russian Government, and 
which form the subject of the dissensions. 

* But to give to the Government of Russia motives for pretending to ex- 
ercise a right of surveillance and intervention in such matters, by strengthen- 
ing by new bonds the religious identity already existing between a great 
community of the subjects of the Sublime Porte and a foreign power, would 
be in some measure to share the sovereign rights and endanger the inde- 
pendence of the empire. It is therefore utterly impossible for the Govern- 
ment of his Majesty the Sultan to give its consent thereto, unless compelled 
to do so. 

“If, finally, the object is only to obtain a renewal of the provisions of the 
treaty of Kainardji, the Sublime Porte might do it in a separate note. 

“Now, the Imperial Government deems it of the highest importance, 
either that the paragraph relative to that treaty of the project sent shall be 
suppressed, or that, if it is maintained, the promise of protection contained 
in the treaty of Kainardji and the question of religious privileges shall be | 
separated in so explicit a manner that it may be understood at a first glance | 
that they are two different things. 

“And the third point is that of making the Greck rite participate in the 
advantages granted (octroyé) to other Christian rites. It cannot be doubted | 
that the Imperial Government will not hesitate to allow the Greek rite to 
participate, not only in the advantages which, of its free will, it has granted 
to other communities of the Christian religion professed by the com- 
munities its subjects, but also in those which it may grant hereafter. It 
is, therefore, superfluous to add, that the Sublime Porte will be justified 
if it cannot admit the use of expressions so equivocal as those of con- | 
ventions or private provisions in favour of a great community of so many | 
millions of subjects who profess the Greek faith. | 

“Such being the points to which the Sublime Porte makes objections, it 
cannot, notwithstanding its supreme regard for the counsel of the Great | 
Powers its allies, and its sincere desire to renew its relations with the Impe- | 
rial Government of Russia, its friend and neighbour, it cannot, I say, pre- 
vent itself from confiding to the equity and justice of the Great Powers the 
considerations relative to its rights of sovereignty and to its independence. 

* Tf, finally, the last draft note which was drawn up by the Sublime Porte 
is accepted, or else if that of Vienna receives the desired modifications, the 
Ottoman Cabinet will not delay signing the one or the other of those two | 
projects, and sending immediately an Ambassador Extraordinary, on the 
condition of the evacuation of the Principalities. The Government of the 
Sublime Porte expects, in addition, a solid guarantee on the part of the | 
Great Powers against any future intervention, and any occupation, from 
time to time, of the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. And the | 
object of the Ottoman Government in providing itself with so many pre- 
cautions is to avoid anything which might lead to a renewal of the misun- 
derstanding between the two empires when the Sublime Porte shall have re- 
newed its relations with the Court of Russia. 

“The points of the project of Vienna relative to the affair of the Holy 
Places, and to the construction of a church and hospital at Jerusalem, have | 
received the complete adhesion of the Sublime Porte. 


“ A copy of the Vienna note, containing also the modifications which the 
Imperial Government has deemed it advisable to make, has been transmitted | 


to your Excellency. 

“ The Sublime Porte, with the intention of giving another proof of its high 
regard for the Powers that signed the treaty of 1841, although the project 
which it had previously drawn up is naturally more preferable to it, is never- 
theless ready to accept the Vienna project with the modifications it has 
made thereto, and hopes that the lowers, who from the commencement of 
the question have not ceased to recognize the rights of the Imperial Go- | 
vernment, and to give proofs of their well-wishing, appreciating these modi- 
fications, will act accordingly. 

“ His Majesty the Sultan, baving ordered me to communicate the above to | 
your Excellency, as also to the other representatives, your colleagues, I ac- 

uit myself of this duty, begging your Excellency to accept on this occasion 
the expression of my high esteem, &c. Repscurp.” | 

Russta.—The annual reviews of the Guards near St. Petersburg have | 
terminated; and a report gains ground that the Emperor will shortly go | 
to Warsaw, 

As a specimen of the warlike tone permitted in the Russian newspapers, 
we extract a few passages from “The Song of a Russian Warrior,” signed 
* Prince P. Wiasemski.” 

From the summit of the Balkan our brethren stretch out their hands to 
us with hope and prayer. Their sufferings are not unfelt by us. Russia has 
compassion on them, and goes forth to combat for them. 

“It is there that our ancestors received the holy baptism which rescued 
them from the darkness of idolatry. Jere is the sanctuary of our faith. It 
is there that the chalice of salvation restored them to life. 

“The mother of orthodox Russia, Kiew, holy and sublime city—is she not 
the goddaughter of Constantinople? Those traditions are sacred to us. 
They contain the promise and the pledge of destinies which are gathering 
strength in silence. | 

“We go forth to chastise the proud, to avenge our altar, insulted by the 
impious. Burst forth, then, holy war! let our ery, the precursor of victory, 
be raised! That ery is, ‘ All for the God of Russia—for the Czar of the Rus- 
sians!’” 

he latest accounts from Bucharest and Odessa, August 26, state that 
there has been no stop in the progress of the armaments ; field-works and 
other fortifications continue to be erected in the Principalities, especially 
on the Danube. Some discharged seamen have been sent from Sebas- 
topol to Ismail, to work on the Danube in that neighbourhood. 

Unrrep Stares.—The Humboldt arrived off Cowes on Thursday, with 
papers from New York to the 27th August. 
The American journals reprint Lord John Russell's letter to Mr. 
Crampton, in reply to Mr. Everett's celebrated declaration with regard to 
Cuba contained in his answer tothe proposition from England and France 
for a tripartite treaty to secure the possession of that island to Spain. It 
is understood that Mr. Marcy has forwarded a rejoinder to Lord John 
Russell’s letter, which not only repeats the substance of Mr, Everett's 

communication, but makes it more emphatic. 

It is noticed that military armaments and warlike munitions are accu- 
mulated on both banks of the Rio Grande. The Americans say they are 
compelled to take precautions in consequence of the attitude assumed by 
Santa Anna. 

A decision in the case of a fugitive slave at Cincinnati, by a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, sitting in chambers, has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, on account of the completeness and force 
of the judgment. There was no dispute as to the facts. Washington | 
M‘Querry, a Negro, who had escaped from Kentucky, had lived four | 
years as a free man in Obio. His former master, Henry Miller, came 

! 


there the other day, and claimed him. But a writ of habeas corpus was 


granted, and Henry Miller had to show that M‘Querry was a fugitive 





| return M‘Querry to Obio should an appeal be found to lie. 


| was 227, 
| discharged frequently, and tar-barrels set blazing. The fever had reached 


- —————— — sis, 
| from labour in Kentucky ; and this he did so fully that there remained 


no doubt upon the subject. The Judge decided that the slave should be 
remanded back to his master ; because the Constitution provides for the 
rendition of persons who have escaped from one State into another, on 
the claim of the party to whom they owe “service or labour.” Ho 
clearly showed that Congress, not any separate State, has the power to 
enforce the provisions of the Constitution, and that all laws of the States 
opposed to the Constitution are null and void. 

“Nor can there be a doubt that the term ‘ persons held to service or Ja. 
bour’ applies principaliy to persons held as slaves. Madison, while assent. 
ing to the provision, objected to the use of the term ‘slave,’ because it ex. 
pressed a thing repugnant to his sentiments; he did not wish the idea that 
one man could hold property in another recognized in the organic law of his 
country.” 

An pa was sought from this decision to the full Court ; but Judge 
M‘Lean held that he could not grant it. He gave time, however, to in. 
vestigate the question, Can there be an appeal from the decision of g 
Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in chambers? Miller was bound to 
In the mean 
time, M‘Querry was lodged in Covington Gaol, on the Slave bank of the 
Ohio river. 

Two departments of American industry seem to have been brought out 
strongly by the New York Exhibition—the manufacture of glass, and the 
production of wine. It appears that there is a vast mirror in the Exhibi- 


| tion, of a hundred square feet ; that the Republicans are developing a great 


fondness for glass ornaments; and that the manufacture is immense and 
of great promise. Report speaks very favourably of the sherry of Georgia, 


| a kind of hock grown in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and wines of new 


kinds grown in Ohio and other States. 

The latest accounts of the yellow fever at New Orleans extend to the 
24th August. On that day 299 bodies were buried ; and the average 
daily rate of mortality by the scourge, for a week ending 22d August, 
Some efforts had been made to purify the city ; cannon were 


Natchez, where 200 had died in a few days, out of a population of 5000, 





Piisrellaucovs. 


Lord John Russell, called to London by a special message, arrived from 
Edinburgh on Friday night. On Saturday he had a long interview with 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Palmerston; and he returned 
to Scotland on Monday. 


We have received a copy of the Observateur d’Athenes of the 27th 
August, containing what purports to be the reply of Lord Clarendon to 
the note of M. de Nesselrode of the 20th June [2d July]. Our own 
Ministers had already told us that the reply was virtually the duplicate 
of that of M. Drouyn de Lhuys; and so it proves to be. 

The Turkish and Russian Ambassadors at Vienna were to hold a con- 
ference on the Ist of this month. This would be their first interview“since 
the Eastern troubles began. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred the order of St. Anne of the first 


| class on Prince Danilo of Montenegro, and the same order of the second 


class on Peter Petrowich, President of the Senate. 

The Emperor of Austria has promoted Lieutenant Schwartz, the 
commander of the Hussar, the war-brig engaged in the Kossta affair, to 
the rank of Captain. 

The report that Count Appony, the Austrian Minister at Turin, has 
quitted that city “ with an unlimited leave of absence,” is again current ; 
but no reason is given for his departure. 

M. de Maupas sct out on Monday for Naples, where he will assume 
the post of Minister. 

The Chevalier Kakoschkine has presented his credentials as Envoy from 
the Court of St. Petersburg to the Court of Naples. 

An on dit in a Prussian journal gives a romantic colour to the late be- 
trothal of the Emperor of Austria. The story is, that the family of Duke 
Maximilian happened to be present at the Court ball given when the 
Emperor went to Ischl. ‘The Emperor appeared charmed with the 
Princess, and requested to be allowed a few minutes’ conversation with 
her after the ball. At the end of a few instants the Emperor returned 
with the Princess leaning on his arm, and presented her to the company 
as the future Empress of Austria.” ‘The lady is said to be extremely 
beautiful, and highly accomplished. 

The son of Prince Milosch, late Prince of Servia, has just been married, 
at Vienna, to a lady descended from the famous John Hunniades. M., de 
Mayendorf, the Russian Minister, gave away the bride. 

It is announced that Mr. Disraeli is preparing to harangue a meeting 
at Aylesbury on the 14th. 

Mr. George Lyall, once Member of the City of London, died on the Ist 
instant. 

It appears that Captain Vernon did not actually resign his seat for 
Chatham, as was stated: he announced that he would not defend the 
petition against his return. It is now stated that his constituents intend 
to defend it for him; and that they have entered a counter-petshon 
against the return of Admiral Stirling. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, who bas been in Canada on railway business, 
was entertained by several gentlemen of local distinction at a public 
dinner in Montreal, last month. His presence there had reference to the 
building of a great bridge over the river. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe left England for America, in the Arctic, on Wed- 
nesday. A great crowd assembled to witness her departure. ai 

Queen Christina, accompanied by the Spanish Ambassador, visited 
Windsor Castle on Tuesday, in the absence of the mistress of the house. 
She had luncheon, however. i 

The recriminatory correspondence between Mr. and Mrs. Norton has 
been renewed this week in the daily papers; with most success on the 
lady’s part, and this sensible conclusion—“ Now I will answer Mr. Nor- 
ton no more.” 


Sir William Napier has forwarded a letter to the daily journals - 
recting a common error regarding his brother. It was reported “ 
Marshal Soult released Major Napier some months after the battle o 
Corunna: but it was Ney, not Soult, who performed that generous action. 
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« The circumstances,” writes Sir William, ‘ deserve to be repeated, as 
showing the generous temper of Ney. His aide-de-camp, Captain Clouet, 
reported that a frigate had sent a flag of truce to inquire if Major Napier 
was living? Tell them ‘ Yes, and that he is well. Let him be seen.’ Cap- 
tain Clouet looked expressively at the Marshal, and said, ‘ He has an aged 
mother, a widow.’ ‘ Let him go himself, then, to tell her he is alive,’ was 
iin ete had been badly wounded and left bebind.”’ 

Sir Neil Douglas, Colonel of the Seventy-second Regiment, died on the 
1st instant, at Brussels; making the fourth death among the veteran 
officers of Wellington within a few weeks. Sir Neil Douglas fought 
through the Peninsular campaign, and was wounded at Waterloo. 

A statement having appeared in the Leading Journal to the effect that 
Saffi had parted from Mazzini, the former gentleman wrote to correct the 
error. He says—“I am living at 15 Radnor Street, Chelsea, in the very 
house in which my friend Mazzini lives ; at work with him, and ready to 
enlighten, about Italian things and men, your correspondents, who seem 
to stand in great need of it.” 

The Austrian Government has refused to grant a local religious status 
to Tyrolese who have returned to their native land converted to the 
Protestant faith. [Do the descendants of the men who fought and died 
with Hofer deserve this illustration of “ paternal” rule ?] 

The Russian squadron in the Chinese seas consists of the Pallas, 52 


’ 


guns, the Dwina, 10, and the Vostoch, 4. These vessels are intended to | 


accompany the United States squadron to Japan, andcoéperate with Com- 
modore Perry in opening the trade. It is credible, as reported, that the 
Russians look with some jealousy on the American expedition. 

A Sailors’ Home will shortly be established at Chatham. Last Tues- 
day, the Earl of Darnley received a deputation on the subject, gave a 
handsome subscription, and consented to accept the office of patron. 
Within these two years no fewer than twenty-seven Sailors’ Homes have 
been established in the United Kingdom. 


The accounts of the progress of the cholera are negatively satisfactory. | 


While it is rapidly decreasing in Denmark, it is increasing in Sweden. 
The reports from Russia are also unfavourable. But on the whole the 
report of the tendency of the disease Northwards, which has been already 
a subject of remark, seems now confirmed. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 


of 1843-52. of 1853, 
Zymotic Diseases. ........eeceeeeeeveee eocccccesesecsecees O27 coco 63818 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 384 eoce 47 
Tubercular Diseases ..........+-00+ te eeeeeeeeeeeeeencees eoveeee 1,775 ecce 8171 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,039 coco | «66 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........eseeee008 cocse §=6887 eoee 41 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 745 cece A 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and otuer Organs of Digestion... 606 eeee 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c........ oes 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...... 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Hones, Joints, &c, 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. . ° 
Malformations. ... 
Premature Birth 



















Atrophy....... sccccesccescee 270 eee 31 

sence eccccccccccosccs 406 seee 39 
BUREN... .cccccccccccccccccccesees PPrTrTTrriiiiti iti t itt eens 3 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.....ssscccsscesseee 298 oeee $2 


Total (including unspecified Causes) ...++se-seseeeeeeeee 11,527 1,029 


While in Dublin, the Queen had two dozen medals of William Dargan 
struck in Irish silver, for her own use. She also bought largely of Limerick 
and other lace at the Exhibition ; expending a sum of 2000/. 

It is related that the Royal children wandered about in the toy section of 
the Exhibition while the Queen and Prince Albert were in other depart- 
ments. The Prince of Wales showed precocious tact in striking a bar- 
gain. He asked the price of an elaborate specimen of carving in bog-oak. 
“ The shopman in attendance, quite overwhelmed with the unexpected ho- 
nour, answered distractedly, ‘a shilling,’—the true price being about fifteen 
shillings. The Prince, with a promptitude worthy the future ruler of a 
great commercial nation, closed with the bargain at once, laid down his 
shilling, and walked off with his prize. ‘This little incident will proba- 
bly make the fortune of the exhibitor; who is constantly surrounded by 
- of the curious, and preserves the shilling under a glass vase, only to 

shown to the most favoured of the customers.” 

As the screw war-steamer Agamemnon showed at the Spithead review that 
she was capable of greater speed than the Royal Victoria and Albert paddle- 
wheel steam-yacht, it is in contemplation to build a splendid new Royal 
steam-yacht, to be fitted with a screw propeller and engines on the most ap- 

roved principle, or to considerably lengthen the present Royal Victoria and 

Ibert steam-yacht, and convert her from a paddle-wheel to a screw steam- 
yacht capable of attaining a high rate of speed. 


Mr. Vanderbilt, the American, who has been making a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean in his yacht the North Star, arrived at Constantinople on the 24th 
August. It is said that when he put in at Civita Vecchia, just after the 15th 
August, the Roman authorities would not permit him or his party to land— 

use they might be “ sympathizing”’ with the Italians arrested at Rome. 
He met with a similar reception at Naples, and was obliged to hasten on to 
Malta for necessaries. 

A terra cotta statue of “Australia,” erected in the gardens of the Crystal 
Palace, is notable as “‘ probably the largest piece of pottery ever fired in an 
entire piece.” It was formed by pressing a composition of Devon and Dorset 

ay, ground flint, glass, &c., into a plaster mould. When dry, it was ex- 

cated from the mould, and received the sculptor’s final touches. It was 
then fired in a reverberatory kiln, for three weeks. After burning, it 
weighed about twenty-five hundredweight. Mr. Bell was the designer and 
modeller, and Mr. Blashfield moulded and fired the statue. 

The trunk of a fir-tree, forty feet long, covered with barnacles, has been 
1ound floating near Folkstone, and has been towed into the harbour. 

Mr. J. Hall, a surgeon of Tower Hill, sends to the Zimes an extract from 
his journal while surgeon-superintendeut :f an emigrant ship bound to Que- 

» A plank was picked up in the oceay, covered with barnacles, which a 
number of curious passengers handled : tle consequence was inflammation in 
the fingers, in one instance extending up the arm, and producing intense 
suffering. 

Mr. Shaw, who was well known in the agricultural districts as editor of 
the Mark: Lane Express, and managing director of the Farmers’ Insurance 

ety, died recently in Australia. He emigrated somewhat suddenly, and, 

passing through extreme adversity in Melbourne, went to the Diggings ; 
where he became ill, and died in great poverty. 

It is om that gold has been discovered in great quantities at the 
source of the river Olekma, on the banks of the Lena, and near the Witim, in 


Siberia. 





And with Major Napier he freed about twenty-five English | 


| Mr. Calvert, the Australian geologist, pursued his researches in Lanark- 
shire and Dumfriesshire ; in both of which districts he was successful in dis- 
covering gold. In the vale of Mennick, at the Glenclaugh Burn, about four 
miles from Wanlock Head, Mr. Calvert obtained a piece of gold weighing 
four pennyweight ; it was rough and of a dark colour. At Lead Hills, the 
' gold was of a lighter character and rather smaller. It appeared to be gene- 
rally diffused in the red soil resting on the clay slates, chiefly ranning North 
and South, intersected with quartz strings running in the same direction, 
Mr. Calvert found gold in about fourteen burns or rivulets, mainly tributaries of 
the Elvin Water and Glengonnan. Some of the quartz looked at was aurife- 

| rous, and had very fine gold disseminated through it.—Carlisle Patriot, 
About 29,000 square yards of land being required at Liverpool for in- 

creased dock accommodation, the Dock Trustees have paid 1/. 2s. 114d. a 
| yard for it. At Manchester, a thousand square yards of land for the erec- 
tion of a warehouse brought 10/. per yard. But some small lots in the cen- 
tre of Birmingham produced still higher prices—from 12/. to 22/. a yard. 
| An importation has taken place at Southampton, from India, of a parcel of 
cordage manufactured from strips of hide, and, from its pliability and dura- 
bility, particularly adapted for the purpose of tiller-ropes. These hide ro 
are a novel article of importation from abroad, and will be admissible under 
the new tariff free of duty. 

A party of gourmands, headed by the Mayor of Bridgetown, have proved 
| experimentally that white-bait frequent the river Dart, by catching, cooking, 
| and eating a quantity of the delicate fish. It is also found at Turf, in the Exe, 
says the //'estern Times. 

By the late earthquake at Thebes, eleven persons lost their lives, and 
eighteen were severely hurt. The town was partly composed of new stone 
houses, solidly built, partly of old wooden and brick structures. The former 
are entirely destroyed, the latter rendered uninhabitable. The inhabitants 
were compelled to encamp. The water has nearly disappeared, and the fruit 
in the gardens and vineyards has been spoiled by the dust. The King and 
Queen of Greece have sent money and tents. It appears that the shock ex- 
tended as far as Platwa and Cholchis, shattering the intermediate villages. 
| During the recent fearful’ gales, the Collector, bound from Callao to Liver- 
pool, foundered in the Chops of the Channel. When the crew were expecting 
death, the sea running so high that there was little chance of boats living 
| long, the Promise, from Quebec, came in sight; and she- saved them all— 
twenty-five souls, including some women. 


Again there are tidings of the loss of a ship in the Australian seas, The 
Rebecca, a vessel carrying cargo from London to Sydney, struck on a reef on 
the West coast of Van Diemen’s Land, on the night of the 29th April. 
There were thirty persons on board, including the master’s wife; and of 
these only eleven men gained the shore. The country thereabouts is unin- 
habited ; and the mariners in vain made exploratory trips to obtain aid, For 
a fortnight they managed to subsist on what came ashore from the wreck ; 
but they were fast sinking under their privations when a dog “pp 
amongst them, and they fastened a note around the dog’s neck. The dog 
belonged to an exploring party; who, when they had read the account oj 
which it was the bearer, hastened to the assistance of the mariners. 

During the boisterous weather on Saturday evening, three vessels were 
lost by collision. The Despina, a Greek bark, came into contact with 
the Cambridge, an East Indiaman, off Dungeness: the crew of the 
Despina were taken on board the Cambridge before their vessel sank. The 
Benevolent brig, of Plymouth, was run down off Beachy Head by another 
brig: the crew escaped in a boat, and were picked up by a Deal lugger. The 
Rapid, of Harwich, struck against a collier near the mouth of the Thames: 
crew saved in their boat. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 26th August, at the Manor House, Elsworth, Csmbridgeshire, the Wife of 
the Rev. John Purchas, of a son. 

On the 4th September, at Hunsdon Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. R. W. Thacke- 
ray, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Stackpole Court, Viscountess Emlyn, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Eglestield House, Yatton, Somerset, the Wife ot George Lewis Nor- 
man, Esq., of a son. 

On the Sth, at St. John’s Wood Park, the Wife of John Kaye, Esq., of a son. 

MAKRIAGES, 

On the 6th July, at Burdwan, Alexander Abercrombie, Esq., Civil Service, 
youngest son of John Abercrombie, Esq., of Kensington, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Hastings, Esq., of Gresson Hall, Norfolk. 

On the lst September, at Catstield, Richard Thomas Lee, Esq., of Grove Hall, 
Yorkshire, to Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew 
Pilkington, of Catsfield Place, Sussex. 

On the Ist, in the parish-church of Lea, Portarlington, the Rev. J. W. Benn, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul's, Portarlington, to Maria Louisa, daughter of the late Major- 
General Hamilton, C.B., and the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton. 

On the Ist, at Sydney Lodge, Edinburgh, John Rutherford Russell, Esq., M.D., 
to Georgina Isabella, only surviving daughter of Sir David Maxwell, Bart., of Car- 
doness. 

On the 6th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rev. William L. Feilden, third 
son of Joseph Feilden, Esq., of Witton House, Lancashire, to the Hon. Jane Eliza- 
beth St. Clair, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

On the 6th, at Hartlebury Church, Herbert Richard Peel, Esq., second son of the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester, to Georgiana Maria, only daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Baker, Rector of Hartlebury, and Honorary Canon of Worcester. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Arthur Cumming, R.N,, son 
of General Sir Henry Cumming, Colonel of the Twelfth Royal Lancers, to Adelaide, 
daughter of Charles Stuart, E-q., of Norfolk Street, Park Lane. 

On the 6th, at St. Mary’s Chapel, Hamilton, John Boyle, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
third son of the late Right Hon. David Boyle, of Shewalton, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of Theodore Walrond, Esq., of Calder Park, Lanarkshire. 

On the 8th, at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, the Rev. G. B. Moore, Rector of Tun- 
stall, Kent, to Augusta, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr, Russell, Canon of Canter- 
bury, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

DEATHS, 

On the Ist September, in Park Crescent, George Lyall, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
the City of London. 

On the Ist, at Brussels, Lieutenant-General Sir Neil Douglas, K.C.B. and K.C.H., 
Colonel of her Majesty's Seventy-eighth Highlanders. 

On the Ist, Johu Wilson, Esq., of Shirley Common, Hants, second son of the 
late John Wilson, Esq., of Wandle Grove, Mitcham, Surrey; in his 45th year, 

On the 2d, at Edinburgh, James Simpson, Esq., advocate. 

On the 2d, at Wrotham Park, Frances Elizabeth, only child of Viscount Torring- 
ton; in her 18th year. 3 : 

On the 3d, at Iridge Place, Sussex, Sir Peckham B. 8. Micklethwait; in his 68th 
year. 

“ On the 3d, Charles Linton, Esq., of the Royal Navy, one of the medical officers 
who attended the battle of Trafalgar in Codrington’s ship the Orion; in his 70th year. 

On the 3d, at Brighton, the Rev, Henry J. Lloyd, Rector of Selattyn, Shropshire, 
youngest son of the late Francis Lloyd, Esq., of Domgay, and M.I’. for the county of 
Montgomery. i ; 

On the 4th, at Rickmansworth, the Rev. Edward Hodgson, upwards of forty-eight 
years Vicar of the parish ; in his 79th year. ; ; 

On the 4th, in Chesham Place, Eleanor Sophia, the Wife of the Hon, and Rev. 
William H. Scott. 

On the 5th, in King Edward’s Road, South Hackney, the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., 
LL.D., pastor of the Baptist Church at Hackney, over which he had pre sided for 
more than forty-two years; in his 70th year. ‘ ; 

On the 7th, at Westwood Hall, Staffurdshire, Licutenant-Colonel Powys; in his 











59th year, 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, of Monday’s date, states that the 
Russian reply to the despatch containing the modifications desired by the 
Porte is expected at Vienna today: and it is supposed that the only ob- 
jection which it was probable the Emperor Nicholas would make, would 

to the modified paragraph relating to the treaties of Kainardji and 
Adrianople. The despatch further states, that the Austrian Government 
proposes that direct negotiations on the points in dispute be opened at 
once, and be intrusted to Count Nesselrode and a Turkish Ambassador 
to be sent to St. Petersburg. The Russian Ambassador at Vienna is said 
to have stated that the evacuation of the Principalities will shortly com- 
mence, and that in any case the Russian troops will not pass the winter 
in those provinces. 

But the Paris news of Thursday leads to a totally opposite conclusion. 
The Russian Embassy at Paris is said to have stated that the Emperor 
has refused to accept the modifications. This report derives some colour 
from an angry paper against Turkey in the journal which has most dis- 
tinguished iteclf by bearing hard upon the Porte throughout the dispute. 
The “guilt” of primarily causing the evils of the situation, actual and 
probable, is thrown upon the Emperor of Russia; but Turkey is more 
bitterly blamed, as wanting to involve Europe in war. 

From Constantinople we have brief intimations up to the 27th August. 
The gist of them is, that matters remained unchanged; that Turkish 
troops are still marching on Varna; and that the Sultan, relying on his 
protest, would not recall the Hospodars, and had not pronounced on them 
a sentence of suspension. 

Recent letters from the Danubian Provinces state that the Russians 
had, up to the 15th August, lost 13,000 men by typhus and diarrhwa; 
while numbers were sick and provisions at a famine price. 

Omer Pacha’s army was, at that date, estimated at 65,000 men and 180 
guns; but it has since been increased. On the left bank of the Danube, 
at Totragun, 5000 Russians pitched their tents on the 10th of August; 
so that the hostile sentinels were within musket-shot of cach other. Offi- 
cers, Turkish and foreign, including Gencral O'Donnell, had gone for- 
ward to reconnoitre the movements of the Russians, 


A friend who views the world of action “ through the loopholes of re- 
treat’ gives us the impressions made upon an impartial mind by the 
reading of the latest newspapers on the Turkish question. 

“The Four Powers have erred in treating Turkey and Russia on perfectly 
equal terms ; whereas the rights in question were pee of Turkey; and Rus- 
sia appears in the matter simply in the light of an aggressor, and a violator 
of the Turkish dominion and of ee law. If European law is only to 
be enforced against weak nations, and the strong are to be menagé and flat- 
tered into complying with its requirements, the sooner we proclaim the 
whole system effete, the better; for then no one would trust to it, and no 
one would be deceived. The state of nature, as old Hobbes would call that 
state in which might is right and the law is simply the will of the strongest, 
is tolerable if only we know beforehand that that is the system to which life 
has to be accommodated. But to have all this apparatus of standing armies 
and elaborate floating cities, and a complicated machinery of diplomacy be- 
sides, and after all to find the result simply what it would have been with- 


out— 
“*That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can’— 


is bitter humiliation and disappointment.” 


The Emperor and Empress of the French were to leave Dieppe today 
for Paris; but it is understood that the profuse preparations made at 
Boulogne for their reception will not be in vain. ‘The day named for the 
Imperial visit there is now stated to be the 15th instant. 

I have already mentioned the displeasure of the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon at the turn things have taken, and at the manner in which the note 
of the Powers was modified at Constantinople. He is now said to have 
declared, very recently, that nothing would induce him to engage in a 
war at the present moment, all his energies being directed to the pro- 
curing food for the people; and, further, that he would devote the last 
franc in the Treasury for that purpose.—Paris Correspondent of the Times. 


The annual dinner of the East Suffolk Agricultural Association, at Ips- 
wich on Thursday, was attended by the President, Lord Stradbrooke, 
Lord St. Leonards, Sir Edward Gooch, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. The 
speeches of the President and the late Attorney-General are remarkable 
for the omission, apparently agreed upon, of any but the faintest allusions 
to “recent legislation” ; and for the general admission of a prosperity 
eteny unknown. But this is referred by the speakers to an aban- 

onment of antiquated systems of agriculture, to the improvement of 
machinery, and to the energies of the Anglo-Saxon blood. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly told the farmers that they must not look to legislation, nor to Min- 
isters, but to themselves for the continuance of prosperity. 

We understand that Lord Elphinstone has been appointed Governor of 
Bombay ; and Mr. Thomason, late Governor of the North-west Provinces, 
has been appointed to the Government of Madras.— Standard, Sept. 9. 


Reports of the cholera, both at home and abroad, still reach us. It 
was stated yesterday in the daily papers, that more than twenty cases of 

















Asiatic cholera had occurred at Newcastle, all terminating fatally : there | 


is some reason, however, to believe that this news is premature. It 
would appear that four German emigrants have actually died of the disease 
at Liverpool ; but these cases are accounted for by the overcrowded state of 
the lodginghouses in the lowest parts of the town. The cholerais represented 
as increasing in Southern Russia, but no exact data are given. It makes 
no progress at Berlin, the last return giving only six deaths. But North- 
wards it seems more fatal. At Christiania, from the 25th July to the 31st 
August, 250 deaths had occurred out of 393 cases; and at Gottenburg, 
the deaths at the end of August were 84 out of 110. At Copenhagen, the 


latest return gave the deaths at nine only ; showing that the fury of the 


malady is exhausted there. 
MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHaNncEr, FrmpAY AFTERNOON. 
present week has failed to produce any new feature in monetary 





The 


affairs. With the exception of a dulness in the Corn-market, the various 
circumstances which suggested the alteration in the Bank rate of discount 
are still in operation, bearing with them anxiety for the future. 


Accounts 





Se 
from St. Petersburg report another adverse movement in the rate of exchange 
on London, in consequence of extensive purchases of wheat in that city and 
at Odessa, which it is expected will require further remittances of gold from 
England, insurances having been effected for that purpose. _ Business in the 
manufacturing districts continues with the greatest activity, and goods to 
some extent are shipped for Australia and the United States. The advices 
from New York state the rate of exchange had become more favourable to 
England : there is consequently a chance of remittances being sent to this 
country, unless the late rise in Mark Lane should cause shipments of grain 
to England instead. Speculative and other sales have this week been freely 
transacted in Government Securities, causing daily depression ; which op 
Tuesday was increased by political distrust, the return to town of Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston to attend the consultations of Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon having been construed as important. The fall this week 
in the Funds, up to yesterday, when the settlement of the Account took 

lace, eneekel to 4; Consols a in the morning having been done ag 
ow as 96§ 3, closing § higher. The depression was partly attributed to 
the receipt of lower — from Paris, occasioned by the report that 
a loan of 500,000, francs would shortly be required by the 
French Government; also renewed ae on the Eastern question, 
Surprise has been occasioned by Exchequer Bills maintaining their price, in- 
stead of in some way responding to the depression in other securities. It ig 
thought probable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer purchases on behalf 
of Government, with (in the absence of other immediate resources) sums 
realized from sales of Three per Cent Stocks held on account of Savings. 
Banks. The transfer-books in Three per Cent Reduced and Long Annuities 
closed yesterday, and Bank Stock and Three-and-a-quarter per Cents today, 
for the arrangement of dividends. This morning the Funds opened } lower; 
and Consols were done at 96%, 3, closing rather better, at 96} § for Money 
and 963 for Account. Bank and India Stocks have fallen 1 this week. 

Foreign Stocks generally have been little dealt in. Belgian has improved 
1, and Granada Deferred 3. A decline has occurred in the following—Peru- 
vian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Deferred, 1; Dutch Two-and-a-half, 
Ditto Four per Cents, Sardinian, and Spanish Three per Cents, 3; Ditto 
Deferred, and Mexican, }. Letters from Brussels mention that a new Be 
gian Loan is likely to be raised. 

Railways, at the opening on Monday, were firm; but subsequently were 
unfavourably affected by the = in Consols, particularly yesterday, 
London and North-western, and Midland, then fell 1/. 10s.; London and 
South-western, 1/.; and Great Western, 10s, At the close, the decline in 
some of the leading lines, compared with last Saturday, was to the following 
extent—London and North-western, London and South-western, Midland, 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, and York and North Midland, 2/.; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and South-eastern, 1/. 15s.; Caledonian, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Great Western, London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
and Scottish Central, 1/.; Chester and Holyhead, Great Northern, North 
British, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 10s, In Foreign Shares, Paris 
and Rouen, and Rouen and Havre, have improved 10s., and Western of 
France 5s.: a decline has occurred in the following—Paris and Orleans, 
and Paris and Strasbourg, 1/.; Paris and Lyons, 16s.; Great Central of 
France, 12s. 6d.; Northern of France, 5s. Today the English and Foreign 
lines close heavily, and at a further slight decline. 

SaturDAY, TweLve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are rather lower this morning, a decrease of 462,850/. 
in the bullion return by the Bank of England compared with last week 
causing increased anxiety. Consols are now 963 } for Money and 96} § for 
Account; Exchequer Bills 2 dis. 1 pm. Foreign Stocks have not altered. 
Railways have declined ; several sellers being on the market. The transactions 
have been in the following—Eastern Counties, 123; Great Northern A, 41; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 723 ; London and North-western, 106; Midland, 
654; North British, 30} ; South-eastern, 66} ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 
66}; York and North Midland, 53}. 








3 per Ceat Consols ........ ° 965 i Danish 3 per Cents ..... cose 846 
Ditto for Account... «. 963 § Dutch 24 per Cents......... 64 5 

3 per Cent Reduced . shut Ditto 4 per Cents........... 98 9 

3} per Cents ........ shut Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 25] 6h 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents.... 80 2 ex dir. 
ame BUCK .. .csccccesceces shut Portuguese 4perCents ..... 44 
Exchequer Bills ......... 2 dis. 1 pm Russian 5 per Cents . 115 17 exd. 
India Stock .......sseseeee 253 Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 101} 33 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents .. - 463 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents ...... - 99 101 Ditto Deferred ....... - 223% 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 1046 | Sardinian 5perCents.,..... 95 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 104 6 ex div.) Austrian 5 per Cents........ 98 100 





Che Chratres. 

There is nothing in the commencement of the Drury Lane season to 
indicate an elevation of the establishment. Mr. G. V. Brooke, intended 
by nature for a good tragedian as far as physical qualities are concerned, 
but lamentably schooled, and possibly encouraged in bad habits by an 
American public, comes, in the character of Othello, before an audience 
which can appreciate corporeal vigour and cares little for intellectual re 
finement. The result is a tremendous success,—but one of those suc- 
cesses which are most injurious to art. 

The Americans are generous patrons of foreign talent in every depart- 
ment of art and literature, and very sensitive if their critical faculties are 
called in question; but really if they would stand well in the eyes of 
Europeans, they should use a little more discrimination in bestowing 
their laurels. Not only do they often exalt what is in itself unworthy, 
but they have often spoiled meritorious artists, by encouraging rather 
than repressing a tendency to coarseness and extravagance. At present, 
if an actor can make no great sensation in his own country, he at once re- 
solves to cross the Atlantic, impressed with the conviction that what will 
not do for London will be quite good enough for New York, and more than 
sufficiently good for the other cities. Brother Jonathan should look to 
this, for his reputation’s sake. 





Paris1an THEATRICALS. sth 
Le Nabob, the new comic opera by MM. Scribe and St. Georges, wit : 
music by Halévy, has proved successful, chiefly, it seems, on account i: 
the ingenuity of its plot. The “nabob” is an English resident m C . 
cutta, who by virtue of his wealth has become that favourite Frene 
character “un homme blasé.” He thinks of committing suicide, to get 
of his ennui; but a wise doctor counsels poverty as a cure; and he = 
cordingly leaves India, and his wife into the bargain, and, taking up a 
abode in Wales, becomes—what ?—a carpenter ?—a smith ?—an agni 
cultural labourer >—No, he becomes a workman in a large snuff-manu- 
factory! On anold medical principle, one malady is healed by the a 
duction of another ; and Lord Evendale, cured of ennui, falls desperately 
in love with a new object, and finds himself greatly perplexed by the ex- 
istence of a wife. His wife does not like him—not a bit; on the ~ 
trary, she is greatly attached to her cousin, one Sir Arthur : but she is 
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i to release the unfortunate lord from her clutches. Luckily, 
—— Lord Evendale has a friend named Cliffort, (Clifford with a “t”’ 
r mode Francaise,) who turns out to be Lady Evendale’s first husband, 
yet alive. 

i tract another. 
a Theatre Lyrique on the Boulevard du Temple has reopened wit 
a new opera, composed by M. Vogel to words by MM 


i Th 
ae ennai plays a prominent part. In England we talk and we 


_ cgut ra plays and romances. In France, on the other hand, it is 
employed by romantic authors almost as freely as the agency of sylphs 
and naiads by the contrivers of ballet. 1] 

magnetizer makes the clairvoyante lady inform him as to the whereabouts 


of a certain sum of money, and puts the same into his pocket. 


The “Christmas-book” of Zhe Battle of Life, which Mr. Charles | 
Dickens published some seven years ago, has been turned into a three-act | 


drama by MM. Mélesville and De Gay, and produced at the Vaudeville. 


Letter to the Editor. 


MR. URQUHART’S STATEMENTS. 
Arle-Bury, near Alresford, 20th August 1853. 

Srr—You have been so faithfully expounding English duties and Eng 
interests in respect to the Russian invasion of Turkey, that I feel sure you 
would not willingly cast a slur on one who is the object of calumny because 
he devotes his life to the same cause. 8 , 

In your review of “The Progress of Russia in the West, North, and 
South,” you hesitate to believe several of Mr. Urquhart’s statements. Some 
of these, however apparently extravagant, are confirmed by the evidence of 
others. The author of “The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk” 
writes as an eye-witness, and describes as strongly as Mr. Urquhart the effi- 
ciency of the Turkish regulars, and the difference between their diet and that 
of the Russian troops in the Principalities; who were, he says, half-starved. 

pages 340-349, Vol. I.) He also dwells on the differences between the 
eed and the Cossack, and the intense hatred which the latter feel towards 
the former. He enters largely into the permanent conspiracy in which 
Russia is engaged, the number and variety of her instruments, and the base 
means by which she works out her evil purposes. His account of the exac- 





tions and difficulties by which Russia oppresses English commerce at the | 


mouths of the Danube would be more incredible than any of Mr. Urqu- 


hart’s assertions if unconfirmed by other testimony ; and it gives a painful withering it up piscomen 


impression not so much of the insolence of Russia as of the degradation of 
2nglan 


England. 
it you will admit these few lines in defence of the truthfulness of a friend, 
you will raise the already high opinion I entertain of the way in which the 
Spectator is conducted. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, F, Marx. 
{This letter was mislaid, otherwise we should ey have given Mr. 
Urquhart the benefit of its testimony two weeks earlier.—Eb.] 





DECIMAL COINAGE. 
Leeds, 6th September 1853. 

Sm—In your remarks on this subject, page 856 of last ay A Spec- 
tator, I notice some observations on a suggestion of Mr. William Entwisle, 
which might lead to a misapprehension of the scope of a decimal system of 
accounts. You say—‘‘ which would encumber the ledger with a useless 
column of figures”’; and a few lines further on, “ £2, 5, 3, 7, he would 
« ress thus—£2.5.37, and thereby get rid of the fourth column in the 
edger.” 

Now, a mathematician will tell you that the decimal system does not ne- 
cessarily require any columns; though as a matter of convenience a ledger 
would probably be ruled with ¢wo, as shown below, instead of three, the 
number now employed. The example you give, “two pounds, five florins, 
three cents, seven mils,’’ would be written thus—£2. 537, and called “two 
pounds, decimal five three seven.’’ The pound, in fact, is the unit, and the 
other denominations of coin the decimal Rectional arts; the terms florins, 
cents, and mils, not being used at all in speaking of the accounts or account- 
books, but only applied to the coins carried in the purse. Thus, you would 
write a banker’s cheque—“ Pay A. B. or bearer, sixty-three pounds .437,” 
and in the corner below, “ £63.437”’ ; and a shopkeeper, asked the price of 
an article, would say, ‘‘ one florin, twenty-five mils,” meaning the sum now 
called two shillings and sixpence. The following shows the money column 
of an account on the present and new system respectively ; simplicity being 
clearly in fayour of the latter. 


Present System, New System. 
- & 5. 
16; 4/8 16 | 234 
25 | 16) 2 25 | 809 
164} 3/7 164 | 182 
252 1/3 252 | 064 
38 | 18 | af 48 | 911 
507 | 4/0 507 | 200 


Pray excuse these remarks, which are induced by the fear that the article 
referred to might lead some persons to the erroneous conclusion that the 
decimal system is more complex than that now in use, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. P. 8. 

The following is a simple rule for converting the poont into the new de- 
nomination of money. Multiply the shillings by 50, then turn the pence 
find farthings if any) into farthings, and if above 15 added 1, above 30 add 

; the sum of the whole will be decimals, or mils. 

Thus { 16s. 103d. = 16 x 50 + 43 + 2 = £0.845, or 845 mils. 

13s, 23d, = 13 x 50 + 10 = £0.660, or 660 mils. 

[So far as we indicated an opinion of our own, it was in favour of adopting 
the florin as the unit of account, making it divisible into cents, and thus 
getting rid of two of the proposed terms in ordinary speech ; which is no 
small matter. This is the simplest plan we have seen ; and it would have the 
Very great advantage over the one recommended by the Committee, not only 
of assimilating our coinage system to those of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
K d, Russia, and the United States, but of greatly simplifying the small 
Secounts of half-educated tradesmen, and of their numerous customers, who 
are more familiar with small coins than large ones, and to whom any change 

be somewhat puzzling.—Ep.] 





THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 
No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 5th September 1853. 
Sm—In examining these curious specimens of blighted humanity, I find 
to resemble in their facial expression the general Jewish physiognomy 
of the Indian tribes in Canada, in the reserved lands of New York State, in 
Peru, and in Patagonia, and also in Chilé, but the resemblance to the in- 
us Peruyian is the strongest, The artificial treatment they have un- 





Thus my lord’s marriage is null and void, and he is at perfect | 
h | 28 as that of a sullen parrot. 


- Masson and | ypjq, . Tye 
C 4 . . 2 elasquez, wears a face of probability. 
libretto contains four acts, full of startling adventures, in Man-god of Tibet is a youth, who when he begins to show age is put out of 


Here it is put toa new use. The | that, supposing we had experimenters above or 
| be quite practicable to select dwarfed infants in Houndsditch and bring them 














dergone seems to have lowered thejhuman type in them, and given them a 
strong resemblance to birds with little brain. The mode in which they ap- 
pear to hop or skip about their stage is not the firm tread of humanity ; their 
occasional — is something like that of an angry canary; and the ex- 
pression of their eyes and drooping faces when deprived of their playthings 


The story of their origin, minus the trunk-breeches combat of the valorous 
We read that the Dalai Lama or 


the way to make room for a younger successor; and, if I recollect, speech is 


deal about mesmeric science, but we do not greatly use it | not one of his attributes, but is reserved for his priests. The Aztec ebildren 


are young, and smoothfaced ; and the form of their mouths is as if they had 
never been fed by any other than the suckling Ee. I incline to think 
below all moral law, it would 


up 80 as closely to resemble these Aztec children. The process would be to 
keep them solitary in a dim light, suckling them by artificial means, and 
resorting to a peculiar class of narcotics to keep them in a state of som- 
nolency. All the higher faculties might thus be kept dormant; and the 
nerves, save those conducive to a slow nutrition, never awakened to action. 
Energy would not exist in such a state, and a mere slow vitality, like that of 
a tree, would be all the life developed. Speech denied, would oes as mere 
germs the nerves of the tongue and ear. Scent denied, would leave un- 
quickened the olfactories; and if there were no objects for the eye, ear, or 
touch to dwell on, “sight, thought, and admiration,” would lie almost 


lish | Wholly in abeyance. In the Aztec children the eyes are round and promi- 
| nent, like those of mere animals, though gentle like those of the deer and 
| gazelle tribes ; the black hair is curly, and thus varies from the Indian type, 


ut the curl might be artificially produced, as the Tartars are said to insure 
a curl in their black lamb-skins by tightly swathing when young, and as 
curl is produced in the grain of young trees by the wind incessantly bend- 
ing their fibres in various directions while growing. The Peruvian Indians 
—even the pseudo-Christians—are may, imbued with their old heathen 
superstitions; and so doubtless are the Mexicans; and though we need 
not take for gospel the story of a battlemented city of ancient Aztecs, in 
the mountain regions there are plenty of Indios cimarrones—wild Indians 
—who in mountain vallies, where Spaniards are too lazy or too cowardly to 
follow them, pursue their ancient rites, and live under the dominion of their 
own interested priests. There may be Indian Francias with tabooed ra- 
vines, who hold it a wise thing to slay straggling White men ; but it is alittle 
marvellous that the Yankee hunter should be slaughtered and the Spaniard 
come off with whole bones. In the case of these children the process appears 
to be that of non-developing the germs; but we may imagine a case directly 
opposite—the full ate of the whole nervous system, and then the 
. If, for example, a soldier-officer—a Napier, as 
an expression for a fine nervous organization highly developed—if such a 
human being were first to lose his legs by a cannon- all, and after being heal- 
ed were then to lose his arms, and by care were kept in good health—if then 
he lost his eyesight, and subsequently his hearing, by the act of a barbarous 
foe, and lastly his power of speech,—it is probable that, supposing the nerves 
of nutrition all remained intact, the brain would pee te. be absorbed and 
would dry up, and nothing would be left but a mere idiotic trunk, like an 
old tree with all its branches withered. 

In these Aztec children, perverse human will has kept the intelligent fa- 
culties dormant. Their cultivation as a public show is gradually developing 
some of the commoner faculties, and the result will be very instructive to 
those who watch them. But if their teaching be of the kind practised on 
the lower animals—‘ making them good’’ by threats of chastisement—the 
experiment will be of a less perfect kind than the result of a patient kindly 
influence long kept up. 4 ay it not be long-continued slavery and repres- 
sion in various forms that has produced a family resemblance between 
Hebrews, Assyrians, tribes of Eastern Indians, Egyptians, Chinese, and the 
Red tribes of America ; the furtive look-out at the corners of the eyes mark- 
ing strongly the slave, as opposed to the free open eyes of the hardy Norse 
races, who began with violence and ended with civilization ? 

The moral to be deduced is, that neglect of the cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual faculties in youth mae produce effects as mischievous as their 
wilful repression. Children, beholding only squalor and deformity, will grow 
up squalid and deformed, just as rats in drains get accustomed to mephitic 
air for the purpose of breathing. To how low a condition the human race 
may be degraded, we have abundant samples, The possible height of its 
elevation is still an unsolved problem. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


RELIGION AMONG THE CHINESE REBELS, 
“ THE TRIMETRICAL CLASSIC.” 
A religious Pamphlet, quoted by Mr. Oxenford in his Translation of the 
History of the Insurrection in China. 

And crept into their ovens. 
When the King still refused, 
The river was turned to blood; 
And the water became bitter 
Throughout all Egypt. 
God sent boils and blains, 
With pestilence and murrain: 
He also sent hail, 
Which was very grievous. 
The King still refusing, 
He slew their first-born; 
When the King of Egypt 
Had no resource, 
But let them go 
Out of his land, 
The great God 
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The great God 

Made heaven and earth; 

Both land and sea 

And all things therein, 

In six days, 

He made the whole : 

Man, the lord of all, 

Was endowed with glory and honour. 
Every seventh day worship, 

In acknowledgment of Heaven's favour: 
Let all under heaven 

Keep their hearts in reverence. 

It is said that in former times 

A foreign nation was commanded 

To honour God; 

The nation’s name was Israel. 

Their twelve tribes Upheld and sustained them, 
Removed into Egypt; By day in a cloud, 

Where God favoured them, By night in a pillar of fire. 
And their posterity increased. The great God 

Then a king arose, Himself saved them. 

Into whose heart the Devil entered; The King hardened his heart, 
He envied their prosperity, And led his armies in pursuit: 
And inflicted pain and misery. But God was angry 

Ordering the daughters to be panes, And displayed his majesty. 
But not allowing the sons to live: Arrived at the Red Sea, 

Their bondage was severe, The waters were spread abroad: 
And very diflicult to bear. The people of Israel 

The great God Were very much afraid. 
Viewed them with pity, The pursuers overtook them, 
And commanded Moses But God stayed their course; 
To return to his family. He himself fought for them, 
He commanded Aarou And the people had no trouble. 
To go and meet Moses: He caused the Red Sea 

When both addressed the King, With its waters to divide; 
And wrought divers miracles. To stand up as a wall, 

The King hardened his heart, That they might pass between, 
And would not let them go; The people of Israel 
Wherefore God was angry, Marched with a steady step, 
And sent lice and locusts. As though on dry ground, 

He also sent flies, And thus saved their lives. 
Together with frogs, The pursuers attempted to cross, 
Which entered their palaces, Their wheels were taken off; 
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When the waters closed upon them 
And they were all dsownel.. : 
The great God 

Displayed his power, 

And the people of Israel 

Were all preserved. 

When they came to the desert 
They had nothing to eat; 

But the great Ged 

Bade them not be afraid. 

He sent down manna, 

For each man a pint; 

It was as sweet as honey, 

And satisfied their appetites. 

The people lusted much, 

And wished to eat flesh; 

When quails were sent, 

By the million of bushels. 

At the mount Sinai, 

Miracles were displayed; 

And Moses was commanded 

To make tables of stone. 

The great God 

Gave his celestial commands, 
Amounting to ten precepts, (given. 
The breach of which would not be for- 
He himself wrote them, 

And gave them to Moses: 

The celestial law 

Cannot be altered. 

In after ages, 

It was sometimes disobeyed, 
Through the Devil's temptations, 
When men fell into misery. 

But the great God, 

Out of pity to mankind, 

Sent his first-born son 

To come down into the world, 

His name is Jesus, 

The Lord and Saviour of men, 
Who redeems them from sin, 

By the endurance of extreme misery. 
Upon the cross 

They nailed his body ; 

Where he shed his precious blood, 
To save all mankind. 

Three days after his death 

He rose from the dead: 

And during forty days 

He discoursed on heavenly things. 
When he was about to ascend, 

He commanded his disciples 

To communicate his Gospel, 

And proclaim his revealed will. 
Those who believe will be saved, 
And ascend up to heaven: 

But those who do not believe 

Will be the first to be condemned. 
Throughout the whole world 
There is only one God (Shang-te) ; 
The great Lord and Ruler, 
Without a second, 

The Chinese in early ages 

Were regarded by God ; 

Together with foreign states, 
They walked in one way. 

From the time of Pwan-koo 
Down to the three dynasties 

They honoured God ; 

As history records, 

T’hang of the Shang dynasty 

And Wan of the Chow 

Honoured God 

With the intentest feeling. 

The inscription on ‘T’hang’s bathing-tub 
Inculcated daily renovation of mind ; 
And God commanded him 





To assume the government of the empire. | 


Wan was very respectful, 

And intelligently served God ; 

So that the people who submitted to him 

Were two out of every three. 

When Tsin obtained the empire, 

He was infatuated with the Genii, 

And the nation has been deluded by the 
Devil 

For the last two thousand years. 

Seuen and Woo, of the Han dynasty, 

Both followed this example ; 

So that the mad rebellion increased, 

In imitation of Tsin’s misrule. 

When Woo arrived at old age 

He repented of his folly, 

And lamented that from his youth up 

He had always followed the wrong road, 

Ming, of the Han dynasty, 

Welcomed the institutions of Buddha, 

And set up temples and monasteries, 

To the great injury of the country. 

But Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 

Was still more mad and infatuated, 

For he changed the name of Shang-te 


oc 
Into that of Yuh-hwang (the pearly Em- 
peror). 
But the great God 
Is the supreme Lord 
Over all the world, 
The great Father in heaven. 
His name is most honourable, 
To be handed down through distant ages : 
Who was this Ilwuy, 
That he dared to alterit ? 
It was meet that this same Hwuy 
Should be taken by the Tartars, 
And together with his son 
Perish in the Northern desert. 
From Hwuy, of the Sung dynasty, 
Up to the present day, 
For these seven hundred years, 
Men have sunk deeper and deeper in er- 
ror. 
With the doctrine of God 
They have not been acquainted ; 
While the King of Hades 
Has deluded them to the utmost. 
The great God displays 
Liberality deep as the sea; 
But the Devil has injured man 
In a most outrageous manner, 
God is therefor: displeased, 
And has sent his Son 
With orders to come down into the world, 
Having first studied the classics, 
In the Ting-yew year (1837) 
He was received up into heaven, 





Where the affairs of heaven 

Were clearly pointed out to him, 

The great God 

Personally instructed him, 

Gave him codes and documents, 

And communicated to him the true doc- 
trine. 

God also gave him a seal, 

And conferred upon him a sword, 

Connected with authority, 

And majesty irresistible. 

He bade him, together with his elder 
brother, 

Namely Jesus, 

To drive away impish fiends, 

With the codperation of angels, 

There was one who looked on with envy, 

Namely, the King of Hades ; 

Who displayed much malignity, 

And acted like a devilish serpent. 

But the great God, 

With a high hand, 

Instructed his Son 

To subdue this fiend ; 

And having conquered him, 

To show him no favour. 

And in spite of his envious eye, 

He damped all his courage. 

Having overcome the fiend, 

He returned to heaven, 

Where the great God 

Gave him great authority. 

The Celestial Mother was kind, 

And exceedingly gracious, 

Beautiful and noble in the extreme, 

Far beyond all compare. 

The Celestial Elder Brother’s wife 

Was virtuous, and very considerate, 

Constantly exhorting the Elder Brother, 

To do things deliberately. 

The great God, 

Out of love to mankind, 

Again commissioned his Son 

To come down into the world; 

And when he sent him down, 

He charged him not to be afraid. 

I am with you, said he, 

To superintend everything 

In the Mow-shin year (1548). 

The Son was troubled and distressed, 

When the great God 

Appeared on his behalf, 

Bringing Jesus with him, 

They both came down into the world ; 

Where he instructed his Son 

How to sustain the weight of government. 

God has set up his Son 

To endure for ever, 

To defeat corrupt machinations, 

And to display majesty and authority. 

Also to judge the world; 

To divide the righteous from the wicked, 

And consign them to the misery of hell, 

Or bestow on them the joys of heaven. 





Heaven manages everything, 
Heaven sustains the whole : 
Let all beneath the sky 
Come and acknowledge the new Monarch, | 
Little children, 
Worship God, 
Keep his commandments, 
Aad do not disobey. 
Let your minds be refined, 
And be not depraved. 
| The great God 
| Constantly eurveys you. 
You must retine yourselves well, 
And not be depraved. 
} Vice willingly practised 
| Is the first step to misery. 

To insure a good end, 
| You must make a good beginning ; 
| An error of a hair’s breadth 
May lead toa discrepancy of 1000 lee. 
Be careful about little things, } 
And watch the minute springs of action. | 
| The great God 
| Is not to be deceived. 
| Little children, 
| Arouse your energies : 
| The laws of high Heaven 
Admit not of infraction. 
| 
' 
| 
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Upon the good blessings descend, 
And miseries on the wicked; 
Those who obey Heaven are preserved, 
And those who disobey perish, 
| The great God 
| Is a spiritual Father ; 
All things whatever 
| Depend on him. 
The great God 
Is the Father of our spirits ; 
| Those who devoutly serve him 
| Will obtain blessings. 
| Those who obey the fathers of their flesh 
Will enjoy longevity ; 
Those who requite their parents 
Will certainly obtain happiness. 
Do not practise lewdness, 
Nor any uncleanness; 
Do not tell lies; 
Do not kill and slay ; 
Do not steal; 
Do not covet. 
The great God 
Will strictly carry out his laws. 
Those who obey Heaven's commands 
Will enjoy celestial happiness ; 
Those who are grateful for divine fayours 
| Will receive divine support. 
| Tleaven blesses the good, 
| And curses the bad. 
| Little children, 
| Maintain correct conduct, 
The correct are men, 
| The corrupt are imps. 
Little children, 
| Seek to avoid disgrace. 
} 
| 





God loves the upright, 
And he hates the vicious, 
Little children, 

Be careful to avoid error. 
The great God 

Sees everything. 








| If you wish to enjoy happiness, 
Refine and correct yourselves. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SCOPE OF A NEW REFORM BILL. 

Ir appears, by two Parliamentary returns recently published, that 
the boroughs and cities possessing the privilege of Parliament 

representation in England and Wales return 337 Members, while 
the rest of the country with a population nearly half as large 
again returns only 159 Members. From the fact thus broadly 
stated the inference is obvious, that the population of Parlig. 
mentary boroughs enjoys an undue share of the representation - 
and the 7imes newspaper founds on this inference a suggestion 
that the direction to be taken by the expected Reform Bill shoula 
be opposite to that taken by the last, and as that proceeded mainly 
on the principle of enfranchising boroughs with large populations 
and disfranchising those which had ceased to be important, so this 
should bestow Members taken from small disfranchised boroughs 
upon counties whose population is represented in a far lower pro. 
portion than is fair. The Daily News fires up at this suggestion 
of the “organ of Absolutism,” and denounces it as a barefaced 
scheme of reaction, tending to give the preponderance of polj- 
tical power again to the great landowners; and, opining that 
intellect and character shun the country, which God made, and 
are subject to the singular condition of only breathing freely where 
ten thousand human beings at the least are packed together in 
streets and alleys, proposes as a counter-suggestion, that the seats 
from a certain number of disfranchised boroughs should be be- 
stowed on towns at present unrepresented and containing ten 
thousand inhabitants or more. The suggestion of the Times, 
given without the slightest detail, might point to a simple be- 
stowal of town Members on the present county constituencies, 
in which case the indignation of the Daily News would not be 
misplaced: but it might also indicate the creation of constituen- 
cies of which boroughs at present unrepresented, as too small to 
be allowed to return Members fer themselves, would be the cen- 
tres, and a surrounding country district the suburbs, such consti- 
tuencies to be composed of all ten-pound householders in the dis- 
trict,—in which case the scheme would be admissible, and de- 
cidedly of more worth as an improvement of the representation, 
and a step towards the fairer distribution, than the counter-scheme 
of the Daily News; principally because the towns to which the 
Daily News would give the vacant seats are as a class amply 
represented already, whereas the ten-pound householders of coun- 
ties and of small towns not the seats of vast manufacturing and 
trading interests, are wholly unrepresented except in the very 
boroughs proposed for disfranchisement. And the chance that 
the Zimes points out of such places offering to gentlemen of legiti- 
mate local influence a means of getting into Parliament, the pre- 
sent substitute for which is bribery and corruption in towns to 
which they are personally strangers, and which have no care for or 
knowledge of anything about them except the length of their 





| purses and the induration of their gentlemanly feelings, is an ad- 


vantage not to be lightly contemned or thrown aside. 

But in truth, it is idle to discuss any single element in the new 
Reform Bill by itself, or to suggest changes of detail, before the 
principle and objects of the bill as a whole are clearly defined in the 
public mind. As we have just seen, the proposal made by the 
Times, if accompanied by the change in the county franchise, 
would tend in exactly the opposite direction to what it would take 
if the present county franchise were retained; and so of any other 
proposal by itself. We must know the scheme as a whole before 
a true judgment can be formed of any of its details; and before 
the scheme can be framed as a whole, the objects to be aimed at, 
the principle to be asserted, must be settled. The objects are two- 
fold,—the process of election must be purified ; and the result must 
be a more complete representation of the whole country in its interests 
and opinions than is obtained now. Already, it appears to us, the 
trading, manufacturing, and property-owning interests, and corre- 
sponding opinions, are fairly represented in Parliament; and it 1s 
scarcely worth while to make any change merely to strike the balance 
between them a trifle more correctly. ‘I'wo of the four marked divi- 
sions of our and of every highly developed society are very inade- 
quately and only indirectly represented. Four University Members 
represent the learned, scientific, and professional classes among Us,— 
in fact, representing simply the clergy of the Church of England ; as 
may be seen from a glance at University poll-books. The hand-labour- 
ers are entirely unrepresented. To give these classes the political 
organization and the direct representation that the other classes 
obtain through the form of the franchise and its present distribu- 
tion in localities, should be one, if not the highest object of a Re- 
form Bill, on which fortunate circumstances have enabled the ex- 
perience and the theories and the skill of all our leading statesmen 
to be employed in concert. We want neither a landlord’s nor & 
manufacturer’s reform: both landlords and manufacturers are Sut 
ficiently able to bring their wants before the Legislature, and to 
enforce them by battalions of votes. We want a national Reform 
Bill; and nothing else will be worthy of the opportunity, and of 
the able statesmen into whose hands the opportunity is throw, 
not, we would hope, in vain. 
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FALSE POSITIONS. 
Tae actual position of the dispute between Turkey and Russia, as 
conducted by the mediating Powers, passes comprehension. We 
find Turkey declining to acquiesce in what is substantially the 
same proposition, and for the same reasons, which France and 
land advised her to refuse in May, and which Austria, France, 

Jand, and Prussia, invite her in August to grant! 

With a public so impatient as our own to be informed, or to 
think itself so, such an anomaly cannot pass without explanation, 
although guessing should fill up the void of knowledge; and ac- 
cordingly we have abundant conjectures to account for the derelic- 
tion of the French and English Governments. It is not for us to 
contradict the insinuations that the French Government has been 
bought by Russian gold ; or that, haying gained all he wanted, 
European recognition, Louis Napoleon backs out. The course 
taken by our Government, in surrendering that to which it had 
pledged its ally and protégé and its own honour, more nearly 
concerns us; and the attempts to account for the selection of a 
course, we confess, do not at all satisfy our perplexity. Lord 
Aberdeen, it is alleged, has always been Russian in his sympa- 
thies, and is now only acquiescing in that which he contemplated 
from the first. The explanation fails in verisimilitude. From all 
the published historical data respecting past transactions, it would 
appear that Lord Aberdeen has mistrusted Russia for many years. 

f we could ascribe any bias to the Premier, it would be rather 
that of favouring the routine of diplomatic usage. We can ima- 
gine a man of his antecedents and age regarding it as impossible 
to depart from “ what is usual” in such matters; unconscious of 
the ee | for an English statesman to view the question by 
the standard of simple honesty and English feeling, and to take his 
measures camndinale, as a Cromwell would have done. But nobody 
looks upon Lord Aberdeen as a Cromwell; and nobody will be- 
lieve that a single member of the present Cabinet, however re- 
spected, dictates to the rest. 

It would be an idle and perhaps a mischievous delicacy to with- 
hold the mention of another conjectural explanation. It is evi- 
dent that a serious disturbance in Europe might be very incon- 
yenient to the minor German Powers; and that fact has perhaps 
suggested the rough guess, that a Prince bound up with Ger- 
man interests by family relations has used his position near 
the British Sovereign for the purpose of inducing England 
to assist in hushing up the quarrel, with scanty regard to the 
justice of the case ; in short, that Prince Albert has induced Eng- 
Jand to abandon her pledge and her ally. That Queen Victoria 
should turn in moments of perplexity and of confidence to take 
counsel of her husband, is a circumstance that the English 
people would presume, and, if the fact were avowed, they would 
applaud. Into such communings it does not become even con- 
jecture to penetrate, save with a respectful hope that nothing 
restricts the fullest interchange of feeling. But that the Prince 
Consort should interfere in the way supposed with Ministerial 
affairs, is not only improbable, but inconsistent with his known 
conduct. It did not want the example of previous Royal 
persons in this country, with their German relations, to warn 
Prince Albert from that dangerous ground. He has abstained, 
with laudable delicacy, from stepping beyond his province. Le 
has earned distinction amongst us, but it has not been by his 
intervention in military statesmanship; it has been by his absti- 
nence from that field—by his exposition of a dignified and practical 
philosophy ; and if that philosophy has, as it might well have done, 
taught him a preponderating reliance on peace and its blessings, it 
has no doubt taught him how far he is precluded from entering 
into council upon other topics. His province is to afford an arm 
of support to his wife and sovereign in those social duties which 
are inseparable from the British Crown, and to employ the situation 
which he adorns in leading the English people forward in the arts 
of civilization ; and we do not believe that Prince Albert has so far 
forgotten his happy and exalted duty, of which he has shown so just 
an appreciation, by oflicious meddling with affairs which are not his, 

These conjectural efforts to account for the inconsistent position 
of our Ministry, indeed, do not satisfy the mind, but rather exem- 
plity the general sense that the inconsistency is unaccountable. 

e can better approach a conjectural cause for it in the inherent 
difficulties of the case. It és difficult not to fall in with negotia- 
tions for a peaceful solution of the quarrel; and if there are nego- 
tiations, it must be after the manner of negotiators. It is impos- 
sible to see how Turkey can be disposed of should England be 
thrown loose in a general war. It is difficult to discover what 
could be the independent power to act as a barrier to Russian en- 
croachment if the dismemberment of Turkey were now precipi- 
tated. The course, however directed, is full of the greatest difficul- 
ties. But in a maze so perplexing, in the densest fog of tribula- 
tion or the biackest midnight of doubt, there is one safe guide— 
ustice ; and he who steers by that pole-star can scarcely go wrong. 

he English people dislike the idea of war; least of all would they 

inclined to “go to war for Turkey,” a state and people so remote 
from English understanding or Christian sympathy: but in these 
days of expediency there is one thing that still exercises a confessed 
Sway over the English mind, and that is justice—-one thing which 

glishmen would be eager to sustain, and that is a straightfor- 
ward Minister. By patching up the Turkish controversy with a 
surrender of the very point contested, English statesmen may stave 
off their difficulty; but if they abandon their pledge and their 
straightforward course, while they really conquer no difticulties 





| BARNSTAPLE is a model borough. 
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lish” policy. On that policy they were understood to stand in 
May: their course was clear; they had acquired some power of 
dictating terms; any sequel save a menial reconcilement would 
have entailed responsibilities, not on them, but on those who in- 
trigued or sailstelle and they were ‘supported by entire confidence 
at home. It was in all respects a better position than the present 
appears to be. 





EBRINGTON AT BARNSTAPLE. 

It illustrated at the last elec- 
tion all the characteristics of England: Lord Ebrington illus- 
trated the purity ; Mr. William Harris illustrated the disinterested 
activity ; Mr. Carnsew, a Tory solicitor, the judicial ignorance 
of persons who arrange these little matters; and various electors, 
the good old custom of taking a quid pro quo. Lord Ebrington re- 
solved that there should be no bribery on his side, although he ex- 
pected the resolve to lose him his seat. Why a candidate should 
stand for a seat which he does not expect to gain, and choose that 
particular course which he expects to render his failure certain, we 
do not know; but there appears to be some “ constitutional” rea- 
son for proceeding in that manner. Be the fact as it may, Lord 
Ebrington resolved to be pure, and personally he remained so. 

But the events of the election show, that however resolved a 
candidate may be, under present arrangements he cannot secure 
that there shall be no bribery on his side. It would appear to run 
in the English blood. Nothing can illustrate the pertinacity better 
than the proceedings of Mr. William Harris, a tailor who delights 
in election activities. He had never canvassed for Lord Ebring- 
ton; he was not his agent; but he belonged to Lord Ebrington’s 
committee, and he appears to have had a political liking for the 
young lord. In pursuit of success for a pure and patriotic candi- 
date, Mr. Harris goes to Mrs. Matthews, the mistress of a sailor 
named Heard; and she offers to sell her lover and a friend of his 
for ten pounds and “the expenses.” The sequel is instructive. 
Inspired by Lord Ebrington’s resolve, Mr. William Harris refused ; 
but then, inspired by a zeal for the success of Lord Ebrington, hx 
agreed; and so he gives the woman 4/. for Jones the friend, and 
8/. 10s. for Ileard ; deducting, however, 10s. for rent, 1/. 5s. 6d. for 
a jacket, and 3/. for money lent two or three days before : a compli- 
cated transaction! The result was that William Jones “ quite made 
up his mind to vote for Lord Ebrington,” and that Richard Heard 
“ voted for Bremridge because he liked him, and for Lord Ebrington 
because he paid the expenses.” <A story more characteristic o! 
English electoral life could scarcely be related. But how, in such 
a constituency, and with such friends, could Lord Ebrington be 
secure against bribery on his side ? 

There were petitions; but it was only from the disclosures of 
their own witnesses before the Commissioners that the agents of 
the bribing Members discovered the corruption of their own 
voters. They brought forward witnesses in such a manner as to 
make the Chief Commissioner declare his impression that they 
were advanced to contradict on oath the fact of their having been 
bribed; and those persons afterwards admitted that they “ found” 
sums of five or six sovereigns, coincidentally with voting for 
Bremridge and Fraser. When these facts came out before thc 
Commissioners, even the agents declared on the part of their 
clients that “they wished every witness to make a full, honest, 
and faithful disclosure.” A certain furor of candour appears to 
have seized the agents at this stage in the proceedings; and the 
evidence of the witnesses turned into a revival of old discussions 
among the partisans during the elections, as to the mode in which 
certain monies possessed by this or that committee should be spent. 
It is clear that persons implicated in these things,—being, as it 
were, to the manner born,—scarcely know the distinction between 
bribery and custom. If the candidate would abstain, he cannot, 
as Lord Ebrington can show; if the agent would abstain, Mr. 
Harris will say it is not in human nature to persevere; if the con- 
stituency at large would abstain, the “ men of action” in the place 
will settle the question for them. The only way, it seems, for 
Lord Ebrington to abstain, would have been to keep away from 
the pl 1c iltog< ther. 

But then comes the question, how far this corruption extends. 
Are there but small places like Barnstaple corrupt, or is all Eng- 
Jand corrupt? Can we cut out the cancers, or must England be 
disfranchised altogether in order to secure for itself a pure and 
uncorrupted Parliament? Terhaps, as the only means of securing 
an uncorrupted constituency for India is that of selecting a par- 
ticular body of stockholders in this country, one mode to secure an 
uncorrupt constituency for England would he to repose the election 
of Parliamentary Members in the Asiatic Society at Calcutta ? 


TRUST IN FREE TRADE REWARDED. 


France and some other countries have t ures to secur 
large supplies of | l, ¢ rn, and si il rticles of food, in th 
event of the searcity which is appreher l; and England has taken 
measures for the same purpose; the diflerenc ing, that our mca- 


sures are not peeul! !l-considcred standin; 
arrangements, and that France, with the other countries in qu 
tion, has taken pecl il st ps under the circumstances of the y! 
In Austrian Italy, the export of grain is prohibited ; 
Italy, the import is specially rendered free ; as it is also in Belgium ; 
France has permitted free import, but accompanied it by certain 
restraints—the price of bread is fixed at a maximum, and although 
the export of corn is not prohibited it is checked by an enhance- 


r to the yt ir, but ar W 


abroad, they lose the surest of reliances at home, the sympathy | ment of the export-duty, in the ease of wheat to the extent of 


of Englishmen and their confidence in a straightforward “ Eng-! doubling it. 
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The English press is scandalized at these instances of ruinous| Mr. Whitmore found the am documents on the subject of 
policy. It is seen with the clearness of erystal, that in prohibit- | the wine-trade in general circulation amongst the wine-growing 
ing the export of grain, or seriously impeding it, the Governments | people, and the principles of free trade rapidly seizing hold of the 
that dread scarcity and desire supplies virtually prohibit the im- | French mind. Contemporaneously with the publication of Mr, 
port of corn into their ports, by a decree which, should it arrive in | Whitmore’s pamphlet, appears an address from the Council-Genera] 
port, would imprison it under penalty on departure. Unless the | of the Hérault, urging upon the Emperor Napoleon’s Government 
merchant, therefore, has absolutely and finally devoted his cargo | free commercial intercourse with England, as a means of stimu- 
to a French market, he will not enter the jaws of a French har- | lating French industry and of opening the wine-trade. By culti- 
bour. What he will do on bringing his cargo from a distance, | vating so ae the trade with Portugal, whose growers really 
will be to convey it to an English port, which he can leave as | play with the English consumer by their tricks, we have preferred 
freely as he enters it: and the consequence is evident. In the the trade of a poor country with two millions of population to the 
English port the price of corn is likely to rule at a point less than | trade of a rich country with thirty millions of population. That 
that of the price in any other foreign market, by nearly the | argument alone would suffice to show the gross impolicy of the 
amount of the freight from the English port to that other market. present arrangement of duties. Independently, therefore, of the 
Being the wealthiest country in the world, England can afford to probability that the duty would be repaid by increased con- 
give the best price. By entering the English port, the dealer | sumption, upon which considerable reliance may be placed—inde- 
never loses the chance of getting a better price than the English; | pendently of increased trade with other countries—there is the 
but he would always be willing to sell at something above any | certainty that it would be repaid by promoting the sudden de- 
foreign price minus the additional freight: whereas if he enters | velopment of a great trade with France in our own produce, to be 
a French port he must sell all before he can come away, or must | exchanged for theirs. Politically as well as commercially, such a 
forfeit double the former export-duty. We see something of the | gain would be worth all the 1,700,000/. of the Wine-duties. 


effect when we ijearn that in the shipments of the year at Odessa | 














there are 14,000 quarters of wheat destined for Holland and Bel- A STORY OF A RAILWAY. 
— for the Mediterranean, and 475,000 for the United Tue romance of real life in our day, even in “ the best-regulated 
—— society,” appears to be almost as lawless as it was in the melodra- 


These truths are perceived by everybody in England, and we : : ‘ : “pe ae 
are now amazed at the folly of our French neighbours; forgetting of Blood Sed death te aie’ the ' ee i ‘ The story of ae 
that it is not many years since wo had an assize of bread in Eng- way contest, sketched in the judgment of "Vice-Chancellor Page 
land, and that it is a still shorter moans sane the policy peed Wood on Saturday last, carries lawlessness of directors to a high 
open markets during a period of scarcity was aceouane » a pitch. It is true that the actors stop short of violences which en- 
extravagant theoretical delusion. Expericnce may now teach us, Soll cxlsionl punidienents tub cudh sememesn telelie tenet te 
pos * “a * er reasoning,” as it is called, is sometimes worth at- general idea of steadiness and regularity in comment cotlate. 

ending to. - agg s 

But, besides the economical differences resulting from the di- | ; , = the See 2 ne oe ae idea 
voor gh get — _ — differences. or oses. If it bea salbung for example, from London to Birming. 
standing the higgling of the market about wages, it may be sai , 4 ’ : - ae. 
that there moves we *) —_e in the history of oe ——- vn ape oon bce Boe gr mete | A odd hod —- 
society in the United Kingdom was more tranquil or hope an | +h B. @ he @ tsebcath enieiiten Go tine tf 
it is at the present moment; political disturbance does not exist, | (°° PiAces Ramed; 1 AY De a joint-stock undertaking, the idea is 
and is not eggrsbenies. In Italy, the mn ak, ~~ they rw od aby + mipennenes aang pes ewes aan => > 
have maar revelation, hen ey poses the land by I | sterchlders ect fom smog thr bedy erin rector, th 

: - > ~oeeanas these officials is understood to the management of 
associate the proclamations respecting the import and export of | pie rail . f - age 
; : . those professed objects and the emolument of the 
corn with the reports industriously spread, that the Emperor of | ha ~ ler Th be ) t - - 
ss : 2 " gard t English rail- 
Austria intends to adopt a more urbane mode of government in | S74TCn° vai ts - ad ave been in re; o most Eng 
- t; which has been recog- 
Italy. In France the same fears prevail; and the efforts to keep | W2Y COMP aints of gross mismanagement; wal 8 
the working classes employed, provided for, and conciliated, are | Pottiament, in courts of equity and of law, at the public mectings 
gigantic. A dearth to the ae eke — = ang gy * = of shareholders, in the press, and in society at large. It has 
Government; and to prevent that, the Emperor is taxing the | 2) own its results in various forms,—in decline of railway property, 
people heavily to disguise, by these bounties and restrictions, the ;) Siciiaten of etna te Aen of Gotan. te Sank denn” = 
real price which they ef for their bread. They pay taxes, and | +, rail more or less fatal, &o. &e. And when the railway directors 
ho gays, ‘thelr baker's Uills for them. But the process does not | ave been called to account they have extenuated their conduct 
answer: the supplies are not served with the amplitude which we Ser wechoun Guien. chldierts Ge alte Gan GanGak Gee a 
enjoy ; the people are not satisfied; the tranquillity of the country the ik aaaaneaae help Peon 1g y —_ 
; 3 ’ 
is not guaranteed. | he public, however, will be inclined to regard the sketch de- 


MR. WOLRYCHE WHITMORE’S WINE PAMPHLET.* | livered by Vice-Chancellor Page Wood as accounting to a great 
Tux Select Committee on the Wine-duties appears to have settled extent for much that it suffers in purse and person, through rail- 
the question as to the expediency of reducing the impost. The Way mismanagement. The story is a curious one. Some time 
evidence satisfactorily shows that the duty checks consumption; Since, a railway was projected to convey passengers between 
that it protects adulteration, and the worst abuses of a restricted Shrewsbury and Birmingham,—a line recommended by local ob- 
trade; and that the consumption has already extended to such jects, re — to - — a companies al- 
oo _ prove —_ a a duty —. en = wane tho Gat W acne a ne bere Mgr oe 
most likely soon, make up any loss to the Exchequer. e : (Orch Western. ve manet- 
only valid reason for delay was, that other improvements were | YTS were used to obtain possession of the line. _In 1851, the 
proceeding, and that the Chanseiier of ee Rasiegee oat a ena ene a — rane in the > = 
risk a larger amount of revenue than what was involved in the | P4rewsbury, and distribut ese shares amongst its own porters 
Soap-duties, the reduction of the Tea-duties, &c. The argument | for the purpose of influencing votes, and thus obtaining an weer-y-wl 
was good for the season; but the Wine-duties unquestionably tion of the company. It was a sort of scheme to “Texas” the 
ce ene the as % be en on grounds of economy enna ag § bem tage nl — bed a and —_ ons “4 

vell as concession ar interest. ; , 
We ani mboneds oat it is very proper in Mr. Whitmore | 20d more recently the Great Western interest appears to have 
to do so, the statistics, which tend to show that if the duty were prevailed. aap the North-western party was sufficiently strong 
reduced from 5s. 6d. to 1s. a gallon, sound wine could be sold in | to suggest the expediency of measures to counteract it, and an ex- 
this country at and under 2s. the bottle. Indeed, the witnesses | aggerated imitation of the manmuvre of 1851 appears to have 
before the Committee reckoned it at 1s., and our own opinion is | = devised. An officer of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham held 
with them. But at this rate, wine could be often on the table of | 2 large number of shares in trust for the interest of the company, 
every working man _ in the country, and most likely would be so, - those shares he distributed amongst nominees for the purpose 
with the accompanying introduction of the amenities belonging to | of strengthening the votes against the North-western. Indignant 
the classes where wine is the staple beverage of recreation. | s this manceuvre, the opposite party, in the name of the Shrews- 

The evidence taken before the Committee was also important in | bury and Birmingham Company, appealed to Chancery ; and hence 
another respect. Short of a commission sent to inquire on the | a : 
ees are em comets So Be irene =| canener Ep Seek Gert inten, Oat Os 
o the extension of produce upon an extension of demand. There L : 
is every probability, indeed, that a real popular demand in this the conduct of the secretary who had disposed of the seen 
country, which would create a new transit-trade, would also create and had caused a retransfer of those shares in the absence of the 
a new pay tee rp en eres — = — poy tyre Rede oe me insagel —- - yo Soon 
especially in Italy an e South of France. r. itmore has | c a ; agr ‘ 
veluntonved the part of a Commissioner to examine the South of breach of trust, said the Vice-Chancellor, exceeded in grossness 
France; and his personal inspection of that important tract of only by the grossness of the plan with which it was carried out. At 
country corroborates all that has been said by local reporters, b the same time he condemned the irregularities of the —— par- 
private correspondents, and by the French as well as the English ty ; and he refused to presume that the company in whose name 
journals, as to the elasticity of the produce in that part, and the : at party professed to act would not adopt the acts of the — 
great desire of the Bordelais and the wine-growing population | However irregular. Here is a picture of railway society ia on 
to cultivate much more open commercial relations with this country. | 8teat parties in the Birmingham and Shrewsbury state resorting 

* The Wine-Duties, By W. W. Whitmore, Esq.” Published by Messrs, Long- | * illegal manwuyres—to something which is really malversation 
man and Co, and forgery ; and a judge in equity presuming, from the appear- 
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ance of things, that the company at large will adopt the acts of the 
more illegal of those two parties. 25 

But to us the story is chiefly valuable as elucidating the general 
character of railway management. The directors appointed to 
conduct the affairs of the railway which conveys passengers from 
London to Birmingham, Manchester, and other places in the 
North, notwithstanding the pressure of business upon that rail- 
way, its management, stock, and permanent works, regard it for 
the interest of their company to engage themselves in the business 
of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham. Those who are appointed to 
manage the London and Birmingham, Xc., are detected in those 
maneuvres and counter-manceuvres of the Biri :ngham and Shrews- 
bury. At a recent meeting of the North-western Railway Com- 
pany; the Chairman explained, that in the late session the Com- 
pany had introduced ten bills into Parliament, whereof five were 
suocessful and five thrown out, and whereof also he said that 
they were introduced “ in self-defence ” against other railway com- 
panies. Whether this Shrewsbury line formed one of those ten 
measures or not, we do not know; but at all events, in this case we 
have an opportunity of examining such contests in detail—we 





have a specimen torn open and exposed to view; it is a sectional | 
cutting, and the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment is a monograph on | 
the morbid anatomy of railway contest. At the last meeting, the | 
Chairman of the North-western Company stated, that the Parlia- 
mentary expenses of the session were 10,000/.; a sum, however, | 
which is far from being supposed to cover the law expenses. It 
was a boast at that meeting, that, in one way or other, the divi- 
dend had been maintained steadily at five per cent. There was a 
time at which the dividend of the London and Birmingham Com- 
any stood at twice as much; but that was before the Company | 
fad undertaken this large amount of Parliamentary business and 
branch schemes in “ self-defence.” It appears to us that Parlia- 
mentary conflict does not constitute a cheap defence of railways. 

If shareholders were wise, wars of this kind are a game at which 
railway directors would not play ; but as shareholders are not wise, 
it may be said directors are free to play at ducks and drakes, if 
they please, and the outside public have no ground of complaint. 
Not exactly. However directors may be empowered to convey the 
property of the company into the pockets of Parliamentary agents 
and other professional gentlemen, if they please, it happens, unfor- 
tunately for the public, that the railway has to convey the bodies 
of passengers, and that there are such things as permanent ways 
not in a satisfactory state of repair, rolling stock over-tasked, at- 
tendence not sufficient for the duties, and frequent “ accidents ”— 
costly to the shareholders, no doubt, in expenses, but costly to the 
public in life and limb. The directors use great exertions to main- 
tain dividends—their chief, almost their only recognized duty to 
the shareholding public. To that end, they save expenses as much | 
as possible; but in what direction? Not, it would seem, in the 
direction of Parliamentary expenses; dividends bleed for those. 
But considerable savings are at all events a in the working 
expenses,—that is to say, in the expenses which go to make rail- 
ways safe for passengers. 

At the recent meeting of the Eastern Counties Railway, the su- 
perintendent of locomotives, Mr. J. V. Gooch, contrasted that rail- 
way with others in two particulars of expense: there had been 
an increase of business without a decline of profits, and the work- 
ing expenses had been actually reduced notwithstanding the in- 
crease of business. In these respects, he said, the railway stood 
alone: but on this happy railway, that reduced expense, he ad- 
mitted, could be carried no further; it had already reached its ex- 
treme point. The case shows how constant is the pressure to keep 
up dividends by keeping down expenses in this particular direction. 

Now, we will not argue on this Shrewsbury case. We have 
stated facts. The public perhaps will be inclined to say, that if 
railway directors kept themselves within their own domains—if, 
for instance, the North-western people concentrated rather more 
attention on the management of the North-western Railway, and 
left the Birmingham and Shrewsbury to its own directors—if the 
same ability and ingenuity which they display in outwitting other 
parties in that alien ground were exerted in securing greater re- 
gularity on their own line—if they would devote less money to 
“self-defence ” in Parliament, and pay for more regular attendance 
on their redundant business,—if they would do these things, the 
public, we are convinced, would confess to a most satisfactory 
change of feeling in travelling on that railway. 








AUTHORIAL RIGHTS. 
Tue late Poet Laureate thought fit, when in 1837 he published a 
collected edition of his poetical works, to make very material alter- 
ations in his juvenile poem of Joan of Arc. He had previously 
published four aoeniiel editions of the same poem, and in issuing 
areprint of the fourth he informed the public that he had become 
fully sensible of the great and numerous faults of the poem, and 
offered the sensible apology that it was written at the age of nine- 
teen. It was then his intention to take no further pains in cor- 
recting a work of which, he says, the faults were inherent and in- 
corrigible; but when in his older age his poems passed through 
his hands to receive the final judgment of their author, the tempta- 
tion to touch up and castigate the juvenile production was not re- 
sisted. The copyright of the second edition, which was a thorough 
revision and rewriting of the first, has now —— and a pub- 
lisher has taken the opportunity to reissue it. Hereupon the pro- 
Prietors of the copyright of the last corrected edition reissue it, 
With an appealing reminder to the public that it is the only edition 





in which Southey’s family have a pecuniary interest ; and a discus- 


sion has been raised upon the question whether the author and the 
author’s family are fairly treated, on the one hand by the republi- 
cation of a poem which its author by his latest judgment con- 
demned and provided a substitute for; on the other, by an inter- 
ference with proprietary privileges, which, though not legal, are 
assumed to be binding upon men of delicacy and generous feeling. 

The latter sentiment is intelligible, and perhaps not unnatural 
on the = of those who find their property in a chattel suddenly 
defeated ; it is a sentiment which all are apt to indulge when the 
me a be it what it may, that has been created by law for a 

imited period terminates, and what was private is no longer guarded 

by law from the invasion of the public—that is, of any one who 
chooses to enter and occupy. But the British nation, which makes 
its own laws, and must by itself at least be assumed to have con- 
sulted in its law of copyright the respective rights and interests of 
author and public, can be no party to a complaint which insinuates 
that the law is unjust, and that private generosity is needful to 
supplement the meanness and selfishness of the Legislature. Men 
may a within the letter of the law and do wrong, either by 
taking advantage of an ambiguity in the letter to violate its spirit, 
or in those regions of morals into which positive law does not in- 
trude ; but where the law clearly contemplates every case that can 
fall within its scope, and provides the rule to be followed, no 
man is to blame who takes such a law as the deliberate 
expression of the intellect and conscience of his country on 
the matter, and acts accordingly. Here the law creates a certain 
species of property, limits its duration, and protects it so long as 
it lasts; after that the public enter into possession. 

The rights of an oles over the form in which he will express 
his thoughts are of course indefeasible. Mr. Southey had a per- 
fect right to omit Joan of Are, or to revise it, which in fact is 
omitting the original poem and substituting another for it. But 
the public, taking more interest in Mr. Southey than Mr. Southe 
gave them credit for, may wish to observe and study the poet's 
growth, as well as to enjoy the works he produces. Now, if the 
claim set up for Southey were allowed to its full extent, the public 
would be debarred from this most instructive and delightful exer- 
cise of critical judgment. In this particular case, it is important 
to a due estimate of Southey’s character that the work in which his 
revolutionary feryour exploded and went out should be preserved, 
not softened by the mature judgment of threescore and by a 
marked change of political opinion, but warm, rash, ex 
vagant, as became the glow of youthful patriotism, inspiring 
the conclusions of an intellect and reason that only nineteen years’ 
experience had aided to chasten and unfold. The relative merit of 
the earlier and later Joan of Arc has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, and will be judged by men according to their tastes and their 
political opinions; but the later Joan of Are is not the thi 
wanted, if it were the noblest poem ever written. It could no 
even in that case answer the purpose of the earlier and less perfect 
work—would do so, in fact, a the less perfectly for its perfection. 
This is so evident, and at the same time the right of an author to 
recast his own work so undeniable, that it is strange the solution 
of the difficulty should not have occurred to Messrs. Longman. 
Had they, acting in their own interest and the interest of Sou- 
they’s family, chosen to republish the original Joan, either in the 
appendix or as foot-notes to the later text, in the way that Byron 
and Scott have been given in the best editions, the public would 
have been enabled to appreciate the growth of Southey’s poetical 
and political faculties, the enterprising publisher class would have 
been beaten out of the field, and Southey’s family would still have 
reaped exclusive advantage from the sale of his earliest poem. 


AUXILIARY INSURANCE. 

THERE is one branch of the service to be rendered by insurance- 
offices which has as yet been but partially tried, although the ad- 
vantage of the plan speaks for itself. It is that of furnishing the 
machinery for provident arrangements on behalf of bodies alread 

formed, or formed for the purpose. To take the case of the Civ: 

Service. We have already adverted to the extremely imperfect 
arrangements under the Superannuation Fund. It appears to us 
that the greatest objection to the old plan does not consist in 
the injustice with which the proceeds of that fund were dis- 
tributed, in an inverse ratio to the amount of contributions, but in 
the small results as compared with the amount of payments. The 
average payment varies from 2} to 5 per cent; in consideration of 
which a man gets a small allowance or superannuation; the allow- 
ance being very small in the case of an early superannuation, and 
gradually advancing with the length of service. Now this does 
not meet the case in any manner resembling that which the com- 
monest insurance can give. In the first place, taking any period 
in the seale, it will be found that the annuity fixed is small in 
comparison to the annual contribution. But there is a yet worse 
incident in the plan. It may be said in this case that the insurance- 
office insures against the insurer. The calculation is made to secure 
the office, at an exorbitant rate, against the chance of an earl 

superannuation. Now early superannuations are rare in fact, an 

they can only be the effect of very serious disaster ; consequentl 

the arrangement violates the very principle of assurance, whic 

is to make the large provision for a rare contingency. Again, to 
the individual, superannuation is a disaster in proportion to the 
earliness of its advent; but the allowance made by the plan is 
small in proportion to the earliness—in other words, is in an in- 
verse ratio to the necessity for the allowance. Finally, though we 





have by no means exhausted the imperfections, the plan only makes 
an allowance for the superannuation of the contributor ; depriving 
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him of any return on behalf of his dependents,—precisely the 
people for whom he cares more than for himself. 

It may be argued, that in this particular instance the State takes 
security against too prompt and ready an appeal to its assistance : 
an argument which only proves to us, that the state cannot ad- 
i! vantageously enter into the business of insurance ; and that con- 
| clusion we believe to be true, for many reasons. 

The State must act upon tangible instances, and must work by 
means of broad fixed rules. In order to secure the largest amount 
of probability in case of certain contingencies, it is necessary to 
make the calculations as broad as possible, and to administer their 
i application with —_— nicety. No public department, still less 

any committee of a public department, can conduct this business, 

without devoting to it a degree of time and attention inconsistent 

with the performance of the main duties. The only resource 

would be to establish a Government insurance department for the 

whole of the public services; and there might be reasons in favour 

of such a project. On the other hand, however, it is well known 

that officials go through their duties in a perfunctory manner, in- 

consistent with the vigilance and nicety required for insurance 

| business; and hence it is to be apprehended, that a public insu- 

rance department, althongh it might be better than a mere com- 

mittee or insurance clerk for each a partment, would still fall into 

routine and other vices of public offices, and would so far fall short 
of its object. 

But there is this peculiarity in the business of insurance, that 
any shortcoming in the proper administration of the rules implies, 
in the first instance, the incurring of risks which would otherwise 
be avoided; in the second instance, the necessity of making provi- 
sion by funding to cover those risks ; and therefore, in the third in- 
stance, a larger outlay in proportion to the returns—or if we re- 
gard the outlay as the fixed quantity, smaller returns in proportion 
to the outlay. Cwteris paribus, the largest return in proportion to 
the outlay is to be obtained from that insurance whose arrange- 
ments are based upon the broadest data, and whose administration 
is conducted with the greatest zeal, ingenuity, and nicety. Any 
public department possessing a certain fund for provident purposes 
could secure a larger return for that fund by placing it with an in- 
surance-office than it could by conducting its own business itself. 
It will, we believe, be found in most cases, that application to an 
















































































than could be secured by individuals proceeding separately. 


reduction of the risk to an average of their own. 


economy not to be overlooked. 


practicable for the general 


office ; while an extension of business does not imply any 


would secure a larger sum for the main objects. 


than one instance. 


North-western. 


creditable to the arrangements of the companies. 


ordinary kind. 


the association. But some public departments have 
on the grounds that we have explained. 


carried into effect. 


the clerks. 


minimum. 


combination with an existing insurance-oftice or offices. 





BOOKS. 


CALLERY’S AND YVAN’S INSURRECTION IN CHINA* 
THE French compilers of this history of the rebellion in China are 
both practically acquainted with the language and the people of 
the “Flowery Land.” M. Callery, formerly a missionary, and 
afterwards interpreter to the French Embassy in China, is the 
author of several works on the Chinese language. Dr. Yvan was 
physician to the same Embassy in China, and he has published g 
narrative of travels in various countries. The actual knowledge 
of the Chinese which their experience has given them is shown 
throughout their work. The history is not a mere well-digested 
account deduced from the archives of the Embassies and the 
Anglo-Chinese journals—if indeed the latter do not form a part of 
those archives. Their narrative is animated by traits of Chinese 
manners, opinions, and ideas, as well as by lively reminiscences of 
the country and some of the actors with whom the authors were 








insurance-office thus made by a body of men secures better terms | 
For 
obvious reasons, a body of men belonging to the same class and | 
habits of life presents so far a uniformity of working, besides the 
fact that in their very number they are able to present a certain | 


This calculation is made irrespectively of another point of | 
In the case of foregoing the alliance | 
in question, the public department would haye to provide a ma- | 
chinery for administering its provident arrangements: of course 
that machinery must be paid for; and as it is to be supposed that 
the office will set aside the largest proportion of funds which are 
urpose, the payment of that machinery 
must come out of the seoniilaal fund. In an insurance-office the ex- 
istence of the machinery is implied in the very existence of the | 
)TO- 
portionate extension of outlay. Thus, in using an mn Ron eg 
or more than one, for the purpose of provident arrangements, a 
public department would nearly save the cost of machinery, and 


We have been arguing on general grounds, not unwilling to lay 
a practical suggestion before those who are considering the general 
subject of improving the Superannuation Fund; and we are well 
aware that the plan which we suggest has been adopted in more 
Something of the kind, we believe, has been 
done on two of the Metropolitan Railways—the Brighton and the 
Indeed, the railway companies, with all their 
faults, have in several instances distinguished themselves by in- 
culeating habits of thrift, especially in regard to provident ar- 
rangements, which have been beneficial to the men, and highly 
Some profes- 
sional associations have been formed especially for the purpose of | 
combination with one or other of the existing insurance-oflices; an 
arrangement which secures the machinery of a directorial body 
elected by the persons to be benefited, for the purpose of watching 
after their interests; while, as we have shown, it secures a much 
larger return for the outlay than benevolent institutions of the 
Under some of these arrangements, plans have 
been devised for including a benetit or charitable branch in 
also 
availed themselves of the plan, and very much, we believe, 
In the Post-oftice, as 
we understand from a correspondent, the idea has already been 
Experience has justified the calculation in that 
department, that of the 8,000,000/. or 9,000,0007. annually passing 
through the Money-order Office, something like 1200/. per annum 
is never claimed; that sum has been permitted to go towards 
certain insurances, which are effected in some one oflice chosen by 
Under this arrangement the largest amount of returns 
has been secured, by reducing the expenses of the machinery to a 
The windfall which affords the kernel for this kind of | 
insurance-fund is not necessary: the chief benefits of the arrange- | 
ment could be obtained in any oflice by the same plan—that is, by 
organizing arrangements within the office, and then seeking a 


personally acquainted ; occasionally some sly hits at French opin- 
| ions compared with Chinese give point and pleasantry to the story. 
| This mode of composition may interrupt the continuous march of 
the narrative, and somewhat lower the “dignity” of history, but 
it adds to the attraction of the work and the amusement of the 
| reader. 

| The labours of the French authors come down to last April, 
| The translator, Mr. Oxenford, has added a supplementary chapter, 
| continuing the story to the date of publication, with the advantage 
| of Sir George Bonham’s late official communications. Read after 
| the perusal of MM. Callery and Yvan’s history, it seems to throw 
| aclearer and more specific light upon the subject than their longer 
narrative; but to appreciate the information of the appendix, you 
| must have groped your way through the imperfect information at 
| the disposal of the French authors. The supplement of Mr. Oxen- 
ford is less vivacious than the narrative it follows, but the informa- 
tion is more precise, and apeany less coloured by the medium 
through which it has passed. 

| The impossibility of sending “our own correspondent” to the 
| 

| 


| 


seat of war, and the equal impossibility of relying upon the official 
accounts of the Court of Pekin, render the details of the rebellion, 
| or even of single events, very obscure. The broad outline of the 
| facts is plain enough. The province of Kouang-Si lies to the 
| West of that province whose capital is Canton. Kouang-Si is 
mountainous, rugged, and barren; its inhabitants poor, but hardy 
| and warlike. The remoter parts of the province are occupied by a 
race called Miao-tze, whom the Tartar dynasty has never been 
able to subdue, and who seem to bear some resemblance to the 
Highlanders of Scotland before they were finally reduced and 
broken after the battle of Culloden. In this province, shortly be- 
fore the year 1850, an insurrection took place, which at first was 
represented by the authorities, and probably believed by them, to 
be one of those frequent disturbances raised by so-called “ robbers” 
on shore, as at sea the “pirates” were in the habit of defying the 
Government authorities. The first attempts to subdue the insur- 
| rection failed; and, what was of much more consequence, the sue- 
cess of the rebels was accompanied by a thorough and systematic 
organization of the rebel army according to Chinese principles, 
and the announcement of a purpose much larger and more defi- 
nite than any personal or local object. The announced design, 
| in fact, was an entire political and religious reform of China. 
| The fundamental mode of effecting this reform was the expulsion 
of the present Tartar dynasty, and the reéstablishment of 
the Chinese dynasty of Mings upon the throne. A descendant 
of this race, named Tién-té—* Celestial Virtue "—the insurgents 
professed to have with them; and they not only proclaimed his 
sovereign rights, but clothed him in yellow, the symbol of 
imperial authority. It is affirmed that they propose a species oi 
federation, by which certain generals of the rebel army should be- 
come kings over certain provinces, the different kingdoms yielding 
a federate obedience to the “ Son of Heaven.” It is also said that 
the religious reform was to commence by the destruction of exist- 
ing temples, as well as of their priests and priestesses. Docu- 
mentary evidence is adduced on both these points, but not of a 
very conclusive kind. The evidence respecting the religious re- 
form seems the most copious; the scheme of federation the most 
probable. Unless the military chiefs are the instruments of the 
rarely visible representative of the Mings,—which does not seem so 
probable as that Tién-té has died during the progress of the war,— 
they would be able to retain the substantial power and profit for 
themselves, while they elevated their tool into the dignity of a 
Grand Lama. 

To see events in their causes, and to have the courage to decide 
upon a course which to the world at large appears premature or 
needless, is one of the rarest political faculties, as we may observé 
by looking round us. No blame ean attach to the young Em- 
peror, Hien-foung—* Complete Abundance”—or perhaps to his 
| officers, for not seeing “ the future in the instant,” and throwing 
all the disposable force of the empire at once into the rebellious 
province. The immense extent of China, the wretched military 
organization, and the general corruption of the Mandarins high an 
low, might render such a measure impossible ; or if practicable, it 
might have been useless from the inefliciency of the soldiers. The 
course actually adopted was to feed the insurrection, by despatch- 
ristianity, Creed,and 


* History of the Insurrection in China; with Notices of the Ch ‘ . 
Proclamations of the Insurgents. By MM. Callery and Yvan. Translate d from the 
French, with a Supplementary Chapter, narrating the most recent Events, by John 
Oxenford. With a fac-simile of a Chinese Map of the Course of the Insurrection, 
and a Portrait of Tién-te, its Chief. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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ing against it bodies of troops which though now and then success- 
ful were generally defeated. The result of this policy on the part 
of the Imperialists was the execution of the unfortunate generals, 
and the exhaustion of the Imperial finances. In the autumn of 
1852, the Finance Minister reported the treasury empty, and 
yarious schemes were pene poe for raising money, including 
among them the sale of offices and honours. In March 1853, the 
rebel army had occupied Nankin, the ancient capital of the empire, 


the chief town of its richest province, and commanding the inland | 


navigation which supplies with food the Tartar capital, Pekin, and 
the Northern provinces of the empire. When in the hands of the 
British, the old Emperor was soon compelled to sue for peace ; 
our authors speculate upon the possession by the rebels not being 


so strategically effective, and that Nankin and some other towns | 


may turn out a Chinese Capua. 


“Jt must be owned, however, that a Chinese army is much less formi- | 


dable to native soldiers than an European one, and that under present cir- 
cumstances they have to deal with enemies whom they can fight with equal 
arms. Moreover, the insurgents have now not only the Imperial tigers to 
dread, but they have a still more implacable foe in the atmosphere which 
they breathe. Our European arms triumph over everything, even the de- 
lights of Capua; but these hordes, picked up at haphazard on a march more 
than 300 leagues in length, cannot feel the same sentiments of duty. These 
men, recruited among the inflammable populations of the Kouang-Toung, 
the Kouang-Si, and the Hou-Kouang, and joined by thousands of semi- 
savage Miao-tze, excited by privations and trained to cupidity, will not be 
able to struggle against the seducing dangers that encompass them, The 
severe discipline which the united kings have imposed upon their troops 
has triumphed over the cunning of Siu and the valour of Ou-lan-tai; but it 
will, perhaps, prove impotent against the delights of the Kiang-Nan. * * 

« According to the estimation of a Chinese, nothing is beautiful, nothing 
is good, nothing is graceful, elegant, or tasteful, but what comes from Nan- 
kin or from Sou-Tcheou-Fou. Being essentially a people of routine, we 
French have only one city which gives the tone and sets the fashion; the 
Chinese have two. The ‘ fashionables’ of the Celestial empire are divided 
into schools, one of which belongs to Nankin, the other to Sou-Tcheou-Fou, 
and we know not which of the two rivals is triumphant. As for Pekin, the 
city of the Government, it has no voice whatever in matters of taste and 
pleasure, but merely enjoys a monopoly of ennui, Nankin is the residence 
of the literati, the men of science, the dancers, the painters, the antiquaries, 
the jugglers, the physicians, the poets, and the courtesans of celebrity. * * 

“The idle rich of every part of the empire go alternately to Sou-Tcheou- 
Fou and Nankin. In these two cities they pass their days in the ateliers of 
painters, or the closets of savants, who, like us, are possessed with a mania 
for gossiping ; go to applaud the actors of renown, and wind up the evening 
in the company of poets and courtesans. The Kiang-Nan is to a certain ex- 
tent the Italy of China, where the great business of life is love and poetry. 
Parents bring up their daughters to profit by their charms. Sometimes 
they sell them to rich mandarins; sometimes they turn them loose into the 
world, with their pretty faces and their talents, through which they become 
nearly the gayest women in the empire, always followed by a troop of lovers 
with full purses. The women of Nankin are not only the handsomest, but 
also the most elegant women in China.” 

The military principle by which success was attained on the 
part of the rebels was more reckless than that which govern- 
ed the French armies of the Empire. Not only had they, so to 
speak, no base of operations for supplies and so forth, but if they 
could not capture a strong town on the line of their advance, they 
left it and passed on. ‘The circumstances which made such a 
proceeding safe, and so far politic, were the indifference of 
the people, which renders the authorities isolated in times of 
danger, and the wretched state of the Imperial armies. The rebels 
appear, however, to have acted on calculation, apart from the justi- 
fication furnished by success: they seem not to have left a dis- 
trict behind till they had defeated the Imperial forces in the field, 
and expelled them unless from some very strong places. Their 
route is difficult to describe without a map; but its nature will be 
sufficiently apprehended if the old doggrel be supposed true— 

** Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be, 
The greatest city of the three.”’ 
A rebel army in the West of England, leaving the sea-ports on its 
right, and marching direct upon Lincoln with a view to operate 
upon York, or to frighten the Court there into abdication, will 
convey an idea of the plan and route adopted by the Chinese 
rebel chiefs. 

Whatever may be the real objects of the chiefs, or the motives of 
their followers,—if many of these last have other motives than 
“ necessity of present life,” and the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion,—a national reform, or rather restoration, is the first avowed 
end of their revolt. China versus Tartary, the Mings dynasty 
against the Tsings dynasty, is the question to be tried. So strongly 
is this the case, that the rebels run counter to the existing customs 
of the people. The tail (of hair) is of Tartar origin: the rebels cut 
it off, wearing their hair naturally and rather long,—a return, it 
is said, toa Ming custom. ‘Tartar usage forbids subjects to copy 
the features of their sovereign: Tién-té issued a portrait of him- 
self. A challenge is unknown to the Chinese: but Tch-ou-lou-tao, a 
rebel chief, unable to draw Siu, the Viceroy of Canton, from his 
position, sent him this epistle. 

“ ¢ Having learned that your Excellency has brought troops hither to sub- 
due and exterminate us, 1 want to know how you will escape the fate which 
d to fight with us. You are evidently without 








awaits you? You are aft 
strength or courage; for having ranged your troops in order of battle, you 
are overcome with fear and confusion just when an engagement ought to 
begin. If you really have confidence in your stré ngth and your resources, 
and in spite of your absolute weakness think you can support a contest, ap- 
Point some near day that we may at once decide by single combat which of 
Us is to yield, and which to triumph, and thus save from certain and general 
destruction those unfortunate soldiers whom you are slaughtering in detail.’ 

“On receiving this challenge, which was contrary to all the usages of a 


he put himself at the head of his troops, and performed a whole day's march 
However, at the distance of a few lis from Chao-King, the Visors? takin 4 
hint from the heat of the weather—it was the month of August—resolved to 
finish his military o— with a return to the city. Thus ended the first 
campaign of Siu against the rebels.” 

Social reform and religious enlightenment, or even, as some fan- 
ey, the establishment of Protestant Christianity, are questions on 
which a good deal of obscurity rests. That European ideas are 
jumbled with native opinions in the minds of the rebel leaders, 
is clear enough; in fact, the challenge to personal combat seems an 
instance. That these notions have diffused much enlightenment or 
liberality, is disproved by the fact that the old Celestial concert 
of the preéminence of the Flowery Land, and contempt of “ outer 
barbarians,” are visible even while acknowledging a sort of re- 
ligious community or equality. The principal leaders wrote in 
the following terms to Sir George Bonham. 

“But now that you distant English ‘have not deemed myriads of miles 
too far to come,’ and acknowledge our sovereignty, not only are the soldiers 
and officers of our Celestial dynasty delighted and gratified thereby, but 
even in high heaven itself our Celestial Father and Elder Brother will also 
admire this manifestation of your fidelity and truth. We, therefore, issue 
this special decree, permitting you, the English chief, to lead your brethren 
out or in, backwards or forwards, in full accordance with your own will or 
wish, whether to aid us in exterminating our impish foes, or to carry on your 
commercial operations as usual; and it is our earnest hope that you will, 
with us, earn the merit of diligently serving our royal master, and, with us, 
recompense the goodness of the Father of Spirits.”’ 

That men of considerable influence among the rebels have some 
acquaintance with Scripture history, as well as with some leading 
doctrines, is evident. The communication to Sir George Bonham 
contains a brief recital of the Mosaic account of the creation and a 
reference to the expiation of Jesus Christ. A pamphlet has also 
been published on the rebel side, but not apparently by authority, 
which contains a kind of summary of the leading points of the Old 
and New Testament, mixed up with ideas which are either drawn 
from Paganism or a Romanism perverted by a Pagan mind. The 
religious dogmas are also combined with references to Chinese his- 
tory, somewhat after the fashion of what are called “ judgments.” 
How little of Protestant or even of Romish doctrine is contained 
in the very curious tract which Mr. Oxenford has published at 
length, may be seen from a yerbatim reprint in another part of 
the paper. 

The interview which Mr. Meadows, the interpreter, had with 
two of their chieftains at Nankin, shows, indeed, that they have 
strong religious feelings, with the ancient crusading idea that men 
holding the same belief are friends. 

* To all this the Northern Prince listened, but made little or no rejoin- 
der; the conversation, in so far as directed by him, consisting mainly of in- 
quiries as to our religious beliefs, and expositions of their own. He stated, 


| that as children and worshipers of one God we were all brethren ; and after 


country where the great point is to live as long and take as much care of | 


oneself as possible, Siu flew even into a more violent passion than when he 
read that famous placard which set a price upon his head. Under the in- 
fluence of extreme excitement, he went beyond the limits of his ordinary pru- 
dence, and even beyond the ramparts of the city. Seated in his palanquin, 





receiving my assurance that such had long been our view also, inquired if I 
knew the ‘ Heavenly Rules’ (Teen teaon). I replied, that I was most likely 
acquainted with them, though unable to recognize them under that name; 
and, after a moment’s thought, asked if they were ten in number. He 
answered eagerly in the affirmative. I then began repeating the substance 
of the first of the Ten Commandments; but I had not proceeded far before 
he laid his hand on my shoulder in a friendly way, and exclaimed, ‘ The same 
as ourselves! the same as ourselves!’ while the simply observant expression 
on the face of his companion disappeared before one of satisfaction, as the 
two exchanged glances. He then stated, with reference to my previous in- 
quiry as to their feelings and intentions towards the British, that not 
merely might peace exist between us, but that we might be intimate 
friends.” 

An agreement with a part or the whole of the Ten Command- 
ments, however, goes but a little way towards Christianity. A 
Mahometan would agree with the whole, so might a reformed 
Budhist. 

Messrs. Callery and Yvan seem inclined to attribute a good deal 
of the motive power of the insurrection to a secret society founded 
by Gutzlaff, which was secret only because it was not safe to pro- 
fess Christianity openly. The real causes of the rebellion are 
much older, wider, and deeper. They were founded in the imper- 
fect conquest of the Tartars, and the fact that the ruling race has 
not amalgamated with the people. It was owing to the existence 
of an immense bureaucracy that the Tartar dynasty established 
their rule, almost as readily as we have lately seen done in France 
on several occasions, with the additional item of insecurity that 
the Chinese rulers were foreigners. If we knew more of China, 
we should probably learn that many remote and inaccessible places 
only yielded a nominal submission to the Tartar Government. It 
is highly probable that from the time of the Tartar accession, 
two centuries ago, secret societies to restore the Mings have ex- 
isted. The objects and morality of these societies appear to 
have been misrepresented. At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, extensive seizures and executions took place; the Mandarins 
boasting they had extinguished them. But when Sir John Davis 
first wrote, some twenty years ago, they were in full vigour, not 
only in China, but wherever Chinamen congregated, as at Singa- 
pore and Batavia. The corruption of the Government, and the 
exhaustion of vitality in the bureaucracy—the exposure of weak- 
ness in the English war—the democratic meetings and itinerant 
orators, like the proceedings in Revolutionary France which the 
Government encoaraged to stimulate the populace against the in- 
vaders—together with the exhaustion of the finances—all com- 
bined to offer a favourable opportunity for revolt. Corruption in 
the examination of men of letters—*“ candidates ” for public office— 
formerly so impartial, threw both civil and military ability on 
the side of the rebels. The fact is advanced as a grievance in 
one of the insurgent proclamations—“ Those who study the 
works of Confucius and Mencius rarely attain official dig- 
nities by their examinations, while those who bring forward 
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uniary ments get the highest posts.” If our authors 
a not saceiticed truth to the love of a theory, the immediate 
cause of the success of the rebellion was that from whose evils few 
countries in Europe have escaped—an effete and obstinate con- 
servatism. The late Emperor, when thoroughly beaten, opened his 


eyes to the reality of the case, and had sense enough to “accept | 


e situation.” He continued in office Keying, the man who had 
negotiated the last treaty and made the strongest impression upon 


the English for his honesty and sagacity. The young Emperor, | 


on his accession, maintained a long reserve, either meditating or 
intriguing within the walls of his palace. At last he published 
a sort of manifesto in the Pekin Gazette, announcing the removal 
of the two principal Ministers and his own reactionary policy. 

“ ¢To employ men of merit, and to remove the unworthy, is the first duty 
of a sovereign ; for if any indulgence is shown to the unworthy, the govern- 
ment loses all its power. r , 

“ ‘The injuries done to the empire by some of its functionaries have now 
reached their utmost limit. The government is everywhere on the decline ; 
the people are in a state of general demoralization; and the burden of all 
these calamities falls upon me. Nevertheless, it was the duty of my Minis- 
ters to propose good measures to reform abuses, and to render me such daily 
assistance as might keep me in the right direction.’ . 

** Mou-tchang-ha, as first Minister of the Cabinet, has Tae the confi- 

dence of several Emperors ; but he has taken no account of the difficulties of 
his office, or of his obligation to identify himself with the virtue and good 
counsels of his sovereign. the contrary, while he has maintained his 
position and the credit which pertains to it, he has, to the great detriment 
of the empire, kept men of real merit out of office; and while, to deceive me, 
he has put on an outward show of devotion and fidelity, he has only em- 
ployed his talents in dexterously trying to make my views accord with his 
own. 
“ One of the acts which most kindled indignation was his removal from 
office of those men who had not the same political opinions with himself, at 
the time when the question concerning the barbarians was under considera- 
tion. For with regard to Ta-houng-ha and Yao-joung, whose extreme fide- 
lity and energy offended him, he never rested till he had overthrown them ; 
while with respect to Ki-in, [Key-ing,] a shameless man, who is dead to all 
virtue, and whom he hoped to have for an accomplice in his iniquities, he 
was not satisfied till he had raised him to the highest dignity. There are 
numberless examples of the same kind to show that he constantly made use 
of the favour he enjoyed to extend the measure of his power. 

“ The last Em was too honest and too just, himself to suspect men of 

dy, and on thi t Mou-tchang-ha has been allowed to go on fear- 
essly and without hinderance in his evil courses. If all his treason had 
once been brought to light, there is no doubt that he would have suffered a 
severe punishment, ont that not the slightest mercy would have been ex- 
tended to him. However, his audacity was increased by his impunity, and 
the continuation of the imperial favour; and even unto this day his conduct 
has been unchanged. 

“ At the beginning of our reign, whenever we had occasion to ask his ad- 
vice, he either gave it in equivocal terms or was silent. A few months after- 
wards, he had recourse to stratagem. When the vessel of the English bar- 





barians arrived at Tién-sin, he conspired with his confident Ki-in to make | 


ople of the empire to the return 


his own policy prevail, and to expose the 
i were hidden in 


of past calamities. e cannot depict all the dangers whic 
is schemes, ° bd ° ° 

“ As for Ki-in, his anti-national propensities, his cowardice, and his in- 
capacity, are beyond expression. While he was at Canton he did nothing 
but oppress the people, in order to please the barbarians, to the great detri- 
ment of the state. Was not this clearly shown in the discussion respecting 
the entrance of the Europeans into the official city ? - = 

* Often in the course of the poe oy when he has been called before 
us, he has, while speaking of the English barbarians, endeavoured to per- 
suade us how greatly they were to be feared, and how necessary it would be 
to come to a speedy understanding with them, if any difference arose. He 
thought that we did not know his treason, and that he could easily deceive 
us; but the more he declaimed the more evident did his depravity become, 
and his discourse was no more in our ears than the barking of a mad dog. 
He even ceased to be an object of commiseration. 

** The man@uvres of Mou-tchang-ha were veiled and hard to detect, while 
those of Ki-in were palpable and visible to all the world; but with respect 
te the mischief they might have done to the empire, the guilt of both these 
persons was equal, If we do not proceed against them with all the severity 
of the law, how are we to show our respect for the institutions of the empire ? 
how will our example strengthen the people in sentiments of rectitude?” 

An opinion seems to be entertained by some, that a political re- 
form and a triumph of Christianity are about to occur in China. If 
there are the men—both leaders and ot Neem reform may 
take place; and if the worldly and logical deadness of the Chinese 
intellect can be moved, an extensive conversion to Christianity is 
certainly possible. For this purpose, the establishment of several 
kingdoms, separate or federal, would be the most promising course ; 
the immense extent and variety of the empire rendering a living 
nationality difficult to establish, and thorough reformation im- 
possible by means of a few men however energetic. The more 
reasonable view seems to be, to regard the insurrection as one of 
those outbreaks which herald the fall of empires, and whose success 
is rather a proof of weakness in the government than of strength 
in the people. To our eyes, the English war resembles Nadir 
Shah’s invasion of India, while the subsequent insurrection of the 
Mahrattas has its parallel in the Chinese rebellion. 


THE ABBE DE ST. MICHON’S RELIGIOUS JOURNEY 
IN THE EAST.* 
Tue author of this vivacious volume of Oriental travel was at- 
tached as botanist to De Saulcy’s scientific expedition to the Holy 
Land: his object, however, was far higher than the collecting of 
plants—neither more neither less than the union of all the Churches 
of Christendom and the East under the wing of the Pope! The 
Abbé de St. Michon addressed to his Holiness a memorial on the 
matter, in which, after pointing out his experience among Pro- 
testant clergymen, and his ideas that the fulness of time was 
come with regard to Western Europe, he offered his services in the 
Orient; being open, as commercia gentlemen have it, to another 


* Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East, in 1850 and 1851. By the Abbé d 
St. Michon, Published by Bentley. , 2 5 


commission. The memorial was left unanswered in spite cf its 
rhetoric and its promises; but the Abbé still devoted himself to 
the task—probably satisfied that he should not be disavowed if 


he succeeded. 
| The religious object of the traveller gave a purpose to his tra- 
'vels, and he has gathered some curious facts respecting the 
“ schismatics ” of Greece and Turkey in Europe ; for his book stops 
short at the more important places Syria and Palestine, or there is 
| another volume to come. The author has also some lively de- 
scriptions of Oriental priests and congregations, with some cri. 
| ticisms and suggestions on church architecture. No one but a 
| sanguine Frenchman with a theory could imagine there was much 

chance for a union with Rome, or rather (except on some small 
| local matters) a submission to Rome ; since the Greeks hate the 
| Romanists, and the Armenians do not like them. The true odium 
| theologicum of the Greek clergy might possibly yield to the supe- 
| rior education which the Greeks are planning for their clergy ; but, 

as the Abbé sees, this superior education may also sharpen their 
| wits for the subtilties of controversy. There is also the element of 
| national pride, which forbids yielding to a foreign power; and, 
| what one would hardly have expected, the pride of orthodoxy, 
| which looks even upon the Russian Church as almost schismatic. 

“The clergy of Greece are very strict as to orthodoxy. They regard the 

| Russians as degenerate Christians: they love them, because they love the 
| power of Russia, beneath which they shelter themselves; but as regards 
themselves, the orthodox clergy, the Russians appear a species of schismatics, 
It is needless to say that they ‘have a great repugnance to Catholics. When 
a Catholic or an Armenian wishes to enter into the Greek communion, he is 
rebaptized. If he is a priest, they rebaptize him and leave him in the rank 
of the faithful. They do not look upon his ordination as valid. The Rus- 
sians act otherwise. They satisfy themselves with the profession of faith of 
him who leaves other Christian communions; and if he is either bishop or 
priest, they leave him his dignity, and recognize the validity of his conse- 
cration.” 

The Roman Catholic curé at Athens, in whose church the Abbé 
officiated, gave him a practical idea of the estimation in which 
Romish priests are held at Athens. 

“ October 20.—This day, Sunday, I have been to celebrate mass in the 
Catholic church of Athens. It is situated at the foot of the Acropolis, at a 
little distance from the Tower of the Winds. 

‘** Nothing can be smaller or more insignificant than this church; it is a 
modern building, without any kind of architecture, and completely bad. I 
met with the kindest welcome from the curé of Athens; who gave me, with 
the greatest willingness, all the information I wished for as to the religious 
state of the city. There are only about two thousand Catholics at Athens, 
and the greater proportion of them are not Greeks; they are either Italians 
or Maltese. The preaching is not in Greek but in Italian. This is an ex- 
cellent plan to prevent the Greeks, who have a strong feeling of nationality, 
from ever hearing the Catholics preach. The curé of Athens complained 
much of the Greek clergy, and of the prejudices which they encourage 
among the people against the Church of Rome. ‘If you wish to judge of it 
yourself,’ said he, ‘ you have only to walk along the streets in your cassock, 
and on all sides you will hear called out a Greek word meaning executioner. 
The Greek clergy have succeeded in persuading the people, that if they re- 
ceive extreme unction from the hands of a Catholic priest, it is sufficient to 
cause death,’ ” 

The Abbé’s plan for carrying out his scheme is by means of an 
cecumenical council. The Greeks, he says, will never yield to any- 
thing else, because in yielding to the Pope they would seem to be 
submitting to foreign authority, which would not be the case in an 
universal council. But there are geographical difficulties. The 
Western nations might not like to send to the East; the Eastern 
nations would not like sending to the West. There is also Russia 
in the way, according to the Latin Archbishop of Pera. 

“M. the Patriarchal Vicar received me with extraordinary kindness. In 
him I found a man of superior mind, who perfectly understood the religious 
question, and who spoke to me upon it at length, and with remarkable im- 
—— and great judiciousness. Among the difficulties in the way of 

ringing together an wcumenical council, M. Hillereau places that of naling 
the Greeks come to it. They would not like to displease the Emperor of 
Russia, whose coreligionists they are. In case the ecumenical council were 
convened in any city of the East of Europe, he would convene one in his 
own dominions, and oppose the orthodox Greek Church to the Catholic 
Church ; which would render the schism still more violent. He owned, how- 
ever, that this difficulty ought not to stop the projected council; that seve- 
ral circumstances might arise and render the opposition of Russia less vio- 
lent than is commonly supposed.” 

If the Abbé put forth in his memorial the notions he appears to 
entertain of a council to override the Pope, and some other doc- 
trines which smack of Gallican independence, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that his lively lucubration was received in silence. He 
is, however, a catholic-minded man apart from his professional 
Romanism, and can recognize the religious feeling in other churches, 
and even in Mahometanism. 

“It was at Smyrna that I first saw the Oriental at his prayers; it was 
one of the people, a poor Mussulman, a camel-driver, that afforded me this 
touching sight. The hour of prayer had been announced from the minarets, 
and I had stopped to look into a large court filled with goods. The camels 
lay down, and ruminated in silence. All at once I saw the man take off his 
cloak, spread it out upon the planks of a shed where he was at the an- 
nouncement of prayers, and then, without troubling himself in the least 
about the presence of the European who followed him with watchful eyes, 
he began to call upon God ; making the customary prostrations, and reciting 
aloud his prayers. I confess that this public act of adoration made a deep 
impression upon me. Prayer gives to man much greatness: I saw a man 
whose occupation was hard and whose life was abject, seeking in God a wmiti- 
gation of his pain, and an hour of reform for mind and body.” 

It is not only on religion that the Abbé’s catholicity is felt : 
everything that passes before him is a subject for inquiry and 
description,—very often, itis true, with the theorizing sufliciency or 
the open vanity ofa Frenchman, always with his animation and his 
ingenuity. sem eg art, manners, men, and natural science, as 
they come before him, form the subject of his pen, and often give 
rise to judicious obseryations. Take the following on the Grecian 


plough. 
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«J was surprised to see frequently in the Peloponnesus, mountains with 
very arid soil, tilled notwithstanding with infinite pains. This is because 
man is here beyond the reach of pernicious fevers, which often decimate the 
populations of the plains. . > 

‘On the other hand, we must not judge of the agriculture of these coun- 
tries by our own view. When we see the little ploughs of the Greeks, 
which scarcely raise two inches of earth, we are tempted to say, ‘What a 
ood ploughs are not here to plough the land thoroughly !’ It would 





ity our g' : eg 
a Bs error to use them, and also lost labour. In hot climates it is not ne- 
to turn up the earth to render it fertile. There is too much to be 


feared from the heat. Far from dividing it and raising the lower beds, it 
must be left at its natural level. Provided that the seed that is sown can 
germinate in its first development, it wants no more ; it requires a hardened 
soil, that the fibres of the root may penetrate the beds of earth still fresh | 
from the want of labour. There is an old routine amongst a people which is 
often great wisdom, because it is the fruit of experience. 

“Qur husbandry would in Greece only render the most fertile land a heap 
of cinders. Plants would grow rapidly, but they would soon be withered 
beneath a burning temperature, and the wind would scatter the soil like a 





sandy desert. 

wit is probable that the plough of the modern Greeks has never under- 

me any change, and that it is still the ancient plough. I have examined | 
it with attention, and I have sketched it several times in Attica and in the 

Peloponnesus, and in comparing these drawings with those which I made 

afterwards of the plough in Palestine, I could scarcely find any difference. | 

It is primitive simplicity, not to say primitive rudeness.” } 

This is a very happy geological illustration; the fact already 
known, but the exhibition novel. 

“ December 17.—We left Tyre on a delicious spring day. We had not, 
generally, any other track than the sand of the sea-shore. It is the ever- 

lasting road that Nature herself has marked out. The waves come every in- 
stant, and leave as they die away a light deposit of small grains of sand sus- 
pended in them; then they gently draw back, and the water which pene- 
trates the lower beds hardens them, and prevents the foot of man, horse, or 
camel, from sinking down. How often, on the beautiful coast of Syria, I 
have enjoyed the curious sight furnished by the sea in triturating the sands. 
Some pebbles of a silicious nature, disengaged from the abrupt sides of the 
headland which juts out into the sea, are thrown into large bays which divide 
these promontories. ‘This is the work of violent tempests. The sea, by in- 
flux and reflux, keeps these pebbles in a state of perpetual movement; they 
go backwards and forwards with the wave which holds them; thus they | 
one against the other, and the infiniiely small particles which are detached 
by this rubbing rise up in the water, which they whiten as though with 
chalk, and, carried away by it, they spread themselves on the margin in 
brilliant sheets of small thickness. After the wave has deposited the sand it 
holds, the small pebbles which it had dragged along with it full back by | 
their own gravity into the sea to undergo another trituration, until the | 
whole is disintegrated. ‘The tempests still bring more materials, on which 
the process is continued. 

“ Tt is thus that on the coast of Syria these masses of sand are heaped up, 
which, little by little, fill up the little gulfs at the expense of the projecting 
rocks which skirt the sea.” 

The subject of the Turks is incidentally discussed by the Abbé, 
with some of the inconsistency which characterizes other writers, 
but with less than many. Of the moral qualities of the Turks he 
speaks favourably ; but he has no hopes of their political re- 
generation. 

“ The superior of the Lazarists was at that time in France, but his tem- 
porary successor was full of kindness to me. His conversation greatly in- 
terested me. Like all the missionaries and monks that I had seen in the 
East, he gave me a very high character of the Turks. M. de Lamartine has 
been much found fault with for giving them such a character; it related 
chiefly to their honesty and fidelity to their word. The promise of a Turk is 
sacred ; he would not break it for all the world. 

“ He gave a very different account of the Greeks. A Greek will give you 
his signature, a mortgage, everything that you ask for; yet he will find a 
way to shuffle and cheat you if he can. Generally speaking, I have found 
everywhere, but chiefly at Jerusalem, this traditional hatred of the Greeks. 
The misfortunes which the historians of the Crusades have attributed to 
them are well known. As an impartial judge in the matter, I must say that 
I have found these complaints against the Greeks very exaggerated. I have 
found them nearly always springing from religious rivalry, which hardly 
knows how to hold the balance. e « e 

“ As an upright and peaceful race they [the Turks] deserve our interest. 
We see that they try to do right. They are not wanting in good intentions, 
but in activity and energy. ‘The look of the Turk is mild, and his lips soon 
fall into a smile: he is silent, like a man of no ambition, no care about the 
future: he is a lover of justice, and an observer of hospitality, like all Mus- 
sulmans. His trustworthiness is remarkable. In the great cities of the East, 
as Smyrna and Constantinople, all the porters are Turks. The keys of ware- 
houses, into which they go and come at all hours, are intrusted to them, and 
they have never been known to betray this confidence.” 

The following is the summary of our author’s opinion of the 
Turkish empire, and part of his contribution towards the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. 

“ Will the Turkish nation ever rise from its profound decay ? 

“ A hundred times I put this question to myself during my travels; and 
I always solved it in this way. The Turkish empire, as at present consti- 
tuted, cannot be maintained. This long corpse, the emaciated limbs of 
which stretch from the Bosphorus to the sands of Arabia, is at its last gasp. 
Its agony may be prolonged, but it can never rise again with vigorous life. 
There are whole provinces belonging to this empire only in name. Such is 
Syria. The Arab race is dominant there; and whenever it is minded to 
establish its independence, it has only to give a signal. It will not require, 
like unhappy Greece, a violent and desperate struggle. 

_ “All the intelligent men that we met in our travels, Englishmen, Rus- 
sians, and others, carry from the East the same conviction. The Turkish 
people is now arrived at impotency. ° e 

“ The Turks are a people in their second childhood; they want to grow 
up again, and again arrive at maturity. But they must sink under the bur- 
den of an empire too heavy for their feeble dealoen. The Turkish nation 
requires the peaceable possession of the countries in Asia Minor, where it is 
now dominant; but Armenia, Syria, Arabia, the islands of the Archipelago, 
and Turkey in Europe, should be declared independent, either with a native 
government or under the protectorate of the Great Powers of Europe. It is 
absurd in diplomatists obstinately to prolong the seat of the Turks at Con- 
stantinople. ‘They thus sacrifice even the true interests of this honest 
people. Give them, as Lamartine has poetically said, brooks and flowers ; 
consign them to a rustic life; but release them from the political part that 
you make them play, uy keeping them, against all their own instincts, in 
the great civilized family of Europe, which they cordially detest, because 
they attribute to us their degradation. Besides, they understand nothing of 
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the movement which carries us forward, and in which they find themselves 
out of place. It is the honest cottager in the luxurious drawingroom of a 
great man: he makes but a sorry figure, and is very uncomfortable there.” 





CHARLES AUCHESTER.* 

Tuis fiction belongs to the class of what are called art-novels, its 
form being that of a musician’s autobiography. The hero of the 
story, however, is less Charles Auchester the violinist, than 
Seraphael, a mighty genius and composer, in whom some have 
traced a fancy sketch of Mendelssohn, though in certain peculiar- 
ities he seems to bear a resemblance to Chopin. More or less 
connected with Seraphael and Auchester, are some of the great 
performers and teachers of the day, with a genuine patroness of 
music. 

The story is divided into three parts. The first part is devoted 
to the early autobiography of Charles Auchester in an English ma- 
nufacturing town. It contains a minute but cleverly-drawn pic- 
ture of his home, his German mother, his sisters, and his young 
music-master, with some slight indications of the society—say of 
Manchester. At this place, too, Seraphael makes his first appear- 
ance on the scene, mysteriously and spectrelike : a musical festival 
has taken place, the conductor has met with an accident, the com- 
mittee are aghast, the audience impatient, the orchestra puzzled, 
when Seraphael suddenly assumes the baton, conducts the Messiah, 
and vanishes as rapidly as he came. The second part carries the 
reader to a saanell school or college in Germany, whither Auches- 
ter is sent for his education. Seraphael here appears in his own 
person, befriending the boy, and bearing a part in some of the con- 
certs which are introduced among other traits of German life. The 
third part exhibits Charles on his return to England, his musical 
education finished, and himself prepared to start in life. His own 
proceedings, however, are quite subordinate to those of Seraphae) ; 
who comes over to conduct one of his own oratorios, marries, and 
dies in Germany. 

The real and practical character of the English mind renders it 
doubtful whether the English public is sufficiently regardful of 
what is properly speaking art, fully to relish any species of fiction 
where feeling for the pursuit al admiration of the artist are 
pitched in too high a key. There is no doubt about the matter 
when the pursuit is one involving personal display, with which we 
have small sympathy, especially when it comes under the head of 
acting or musical performance. Hence, Charles Auchester is per- 
haps founded on a mistaken principle ; it is certainly executed in a 
mistaken manner. Music is made too much of for common readers : 
they will not sympathize with the my He ye musical organi- 
zation of Charles, or the intense and flowery style in which he 
expresses himself. If the imitative Byronism of the soldier or 
baronial hero of common novels raises a smile, it is ludicrous 
when embodied in a violinist (Santonio). The veneration of 
Charles and others for Seraphael is unearthly, at least in expres- 
sion; greater than the eae shows for his peculiar saint 
or the sectarian for his “minister.” The occasional panegyric 
upon the Hebrew race (Auchester and Seraphael have both 
the blood of the chosen people in their veins) is a r and 
purposeless imitation of Disraeli, to whom the book is dedicated. 
A greater fault, for it tends to dulness, is the minute descriptions 
and the tedious dialogues about insignificant persons who bear no 
direct part in the story, and for whom the reader feels no interest. 
This fault is chiefly displayed in the German portion: in fact, the 
writer has drawn too much upon German models in the half-sen- 
timental half-mystical moods. 

The best parts of the book are the pictures of English family 
life in Auchester’s early home and among the lower class of mu- 
sicians ; for even in the criticisms on music the writer seldom quits 
the stilts. This picture of a musical organization tormented by 
the parish-church is a sly touch. 

“My greatest trial was going to church, because the singing was s0 
wretchedly bad that it made my ears ache. Often I complained to my 
mother; but she always said, we could not help it if ignorant persons were 
employed to praise God; that*it ought to make us more pon! to stand up 
and sing and answer our very best, and that none of us could praise Him 
really as the angels do. This was not anything of an answer, but I persisted in 
questioning her, that I might see whether she ever caught a new idea u 
the subject ; but no! and thus I learned to lean upon my own opinion before 
I was eight years old, for I never went to church till I was seven. Clo 
thought that there should be no singing in church—she had a dash of the 
Puritan in her creed; but Lydia horrified my mother oftentimes by saying 
she should write to the organist about revising the choir, But here my 
childish wisdom crept in, and whispered to me, that nothing could be done 
with such a battered, used up, asthmatic machine, as our decrepit organ ; and 
I gave up the subject in despair.” 

Here is part of a private concert, given by a family in the 
neighbourhood of the town, to which Lenhart Davy and his pupils 
are invited. It shows that the writer would do well enough if Il 
Fanatico could be got rid of. 

“Tt was a very large house; and one of the carriages had just driven off 
as Davy announced his name. One of three footmen, lolling in the portico, 
aroused and led us to a room at the side of the hall, shutting us in. It was 
a handsome room, though small, furnished with a looking-glass; here were 
also various coats and hats reposing upon chairs. I looked at myself in the 
glass while Davy and our tenor gave themselves the last touch, and then 
left it clear for them. I peresived that Miss Benette had not come in with 
us, or had staid behind. She had taken off her bonnet elsewhere ; and when 
we were all ready, and the door was opened, I saw her once more, —s 
underneath the lamp. I could now find out how she was dressed: her 
was as usual black silk, but of the very richest. She wore long sleeves, and 
drooping falls upon her wrists of the finest black lace; no white inst her 
delicate throat, except that in front she had placed a small but really magni- 
ficent row of pearls. Her silky dark hair she wore as usual, slightly drooped 
a ate Auchester: a Memorial. In three volumes. Published by Hurst and 
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on either temple, but neither curled nor banded. I presented her with 
the myrtle eprig, which she twisted into her pearls, seeming pleased with it ; 
but otherwise she was very unexcited, though very bright. 1 was not bright, 
but very much excited; I quite shook as we walked up the soft stair-carpet 
side by side. She looked at me in evident surprise. 

“**You need not be nervous, Master Auchester, I assure you! ’ 

“ * It is going into the drawingroom, and being introduced, I hate: will 
there be many people, do you think?’ 

** She opened her blue eyes very wide when I asked her; and then, with 
a smile quite new to me upon her face, a most enchanting but sorely con- 
temptuous smile, she said, ‘Oh, we are not going in there—did vou think 
so? There is a separate room for us, in which we are to sip our coffee.’ 

‘* T was truly astonished; but I had not time to frame any expression— 
we were ushered forward into the room she had suggested. It was a 
sort of inner drawingroom apparently, for there were closed folding-doors 
in the wall that opposed the entrance. An elegant chandelier hung over 
a central rosewood table; on this table lay abundance of music, evi- 
dently sorted with some care. Two tall wax-candles upon the mantel- 
shelf were reflected in a tall mirror, in tall silver sticks; the gold-coloured 


walls were pictureless, and crimson damask was draperied and festooned | 


at the shuttered window. Crimson silk chairs stood about, and so 
did the people in the room, whom we began, Clara and I, to scruti- 
nize. Standing at the table by Davy, and pointing with a white kid 
finger to the music thereon arranged, was an individual with the or- 
gans of melody and of benevolence in about equal development; he was 
ny | very fast. I was sure I knew his face; and so JI did. It was the 
very Mr. Westley who came upon us in the corridor at the Festival. He 
taught the younger Miss Redferns, of whom there was a swarm; and as 
they grew they were passed up to the tuition of Monsieur Mirandos, a 
haughtily-behaved being, in the middle of the rug, warming his hands 
gloves and all, and gazing with the self-consciousness of pianist primo, then 
and there present. It was Clara who initiated me into this fact; and also 

t he taught the competent elders of that exclusively feminine flock, 
and that he was the author of a grand fantasia which had neither prede- 
cessor nor descendant. Miss Benette and I had taken two chairs in the 
corner next the crimson curtain ; and nestling in there we laughed and we 


‘“* ¢ Who is the man in a blue coat with bright buttons now looking up at 
the chandelier?’ I inquired. 

*“ ¢That isa man who has given his name an Italian termination, but I 
forget it. He has a great name for getting up concerts, and I dare say will 
be a sort of director tonight.’ ”’ 





SOYER’S PANTHROPHEON.* 

A wort of eaters is no longer to pine in want of the history and 
science of its most universal and necessary, not to say its noblest 
faculty. “Let me not burst in ignorance” has long been the 
inarticulate cry of a race in whom, whatever a Carlyle may pro- 
test to the contrary, soul and stomach are identical. The nine- 
teenth century, fruitful of so many things, was not to pass with- 
out responding to the demand; and Alexis Soyer was the man 
predestined to the achievement. He says— 

“In the year 1846 I published a work on cookery, entitled Zhe Gastro- 
nomic Regenerator, which was very successful. At page 650 I observed, that 
if any author were to write a work on the history of food and cookery, it 
would not only be very interesting, but an extremely useful production. No 
one, however, having entertained my suggestion, I determined to under- 
take the task; and, after several years of 
completed this voluminous work.’ 


History, poetry, philosophy, and art, the records of revealed re- | 


ligion, and the profane writers of all ages and nations, are laid 
under contribution for the production of this compendium of the 
most vital interests of the “natural man.” The historian of food 
has set about his vast task under a deep sense of its importance 
and responsibility. He goes systematically through a whole 
course of nutrition, vegetable, animal, and drinkable, its history 
and properties, and the chronicles of the table. Every assertion, 
from the first eulogium on agriculture, as the most primitive com- 
mencement of the science of edible productiveness, down to the 
last incident of the Roman banquet, which, with the gusto of a 
connoisseur and archwologist and the creative power of a poet, he 
conjures up from the obscure past, is verified by an accurate re- 
ference ; every step in the progress of the human species to an 
adequate conception of eating, is traceable in a copious index. 
Henceforward we shall eat and drink intelligently. Whether cab- 
bage or melon, olive or apple, pig, ox, or ass, (if the unconscien- 
tious restaurateur substitute that delicacy of Mwcenas for the or- 
dered veal,) chicken or peacock, rabbit or wild boar, or the ex- 
haustless variety of beverage, our pabulum will be rich in histori- 


cal and moral suggestion; and in the process of mastication, we | 


shall, as it were, “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 

The style with whose aid M. Soyer rises to the level of his 
theme partakes of the stately march of Gibbon and the ironic wit 
of Voltaire. It is true that he has adopted a different branch of 
history ; but he does not forget that he too isan historian. Of his 
own art, the art which forms his subject, he speaks in words of 
imposing sound and an adequate number of syllables. The magiric 
art, gastrophagic annals, a gastronomic conquest, the serious and 
reflective + agree of gastronomic productions, culinary artists, 
magiric archives—such are the terms which he loves to bestow 
upon the science, its records, and professors. England, once fur- 
nished by Anglo-Saxon providence with a sufficiency of “ spits, 
knives, plates, and dishes,” was “ marching with giant strides 
towards civilization.” The teeth are “gastrophagic auxiliaries ” 
and a recent banquet of the Emperor of the French evinced the 
“incredible resources of imagination of our Continental neigh- 
bours.” From the section on “ The Cook ” we extract the fullow- 
ing exordium. 

“‘ The author of a rare and very curious work, which no one at prese 
has time to read, formed the charitable project of reconciling medicine and 
gastronomy. This was a noble enterprise, worthy of a true philanthropist, 
and which assuredly presented less difficulties than people may think. In 


* The Pantropheon; or History of Food and its Preparation, from the Earliest 
Ages of the World. By A. Soyer, Author of the ‘Gastronomic Regenerator,” &c. 
Embellished with forty-one Plates. Published by Simpkin and Marshall. 


p study and perseverance, have | 





effect, what was the moot question ?>—To agree de forma, without interfering 
with the substance ; to examine whether culinary preparations poison, as 
has been said, the food which nature gives us, and unceasingly paralyze the 
salutary action of the dietetic which the faculty prescribe. 

“For many centuries, cooking has been exposed to these odious re- 
proaches, the gravity of which we do not pretend to attenuate; and yet, ever 
pursuing its brilliant career amidst revolutions and ruins, the magirie art 
endowed with eternal youth, embellishes each new wra of civilization, re- 
' eeives its most constant homage, and survives it when it fades away. Leg 
us speak plainly : mankind bas thrown on cooks all the faults of which they 
ought to accuse their own intemperance. It was, no doubt, easier than to 
avoid the fatal abuse of pleasure, and the evils it brings with it; but there 
was the crying injustice, which we do not hesitate to denounce; there lay 
the obstacle it was necessary to overcome in order to bring about a_peacefyl 
understanding between the disciples of Galen and the followers of Apicius, 

* Gourmandise would never have rebelled against the kitchen if all poly- 
phagists had obtained from the good Ceres the gift she granted to Pandarea 
—a celebrated eater, who could pass days and nights at table without expe. 
riencing the slightest indigestion. 

*** But,’ say you, ‘Seneca the philosopher perpetually combats, with the 
authority of his virtuous language, those dangerous men who are busied 
with a single stomach, and who lay the foundation for a train of maladies,’ 

“The reply to this is, that Seneca, the pedant, should have thundered 
against the stomach, which alone is guilty; (he has sometimes done so;) 
that this atrabilarious preceptor of Nero, attacked with an incurable con- 
sumption, could only eat very little, which much enraged him; and that his 
imprecations on the subject of the excessive riches and prodigious luxury of 
the Romans of his age neither hindered him from possessing and unceasingly 
increasing a more than royal fortune, nor from feeving—well or ill—several 
thousand slaves, nor from pompously cisplaying in his palace five hundred 
tables—only five hundred—of the most elaborate workmanship, of the rarest 
wood, all alike, and ornamented with precious incrustations. 

‘* How often have people extolled the Lacediwwmonians, and their legislator 
Lyeurgus! Well, Lyeurgus me rcilessly commanded poor little children to 
fast when they looked fresh and fut. Strange lawgiver of a strange people, 
who never learned to eat, and yet who invented the celebrated * black sauce,’ 
the jus nigrum, for which the entrails of the hare served as the foundation, 
So true it is that cookery always preserves certain imprescriptible rights over 
the most fervent disciples of frugality. 

** Moralists do not cease to repeat that Rome would never have had sump- 
tuary laws, had it not been corrupted by cooks from Athens and Syracuse, 
This is an error. All the ordinances of the Consuls proscribed profusion, ex- 
cess—in a word, all the ruinous expenses of a passionate and ridiculous gas- 
trophagy—at the same time respecting the magiric art itself; that is to say, 
that industrious chemistry which composes, decomposes, combines, and 
mixes—in a word, prepares—the different substances which gluttony, deli- 
cacy, fashion, or luxury, may confide to it for the space of a few minutes. 

“* Why render the cook responsible for the extravagant tastes and follies 
of hisage? Is it for him to reform mankind? Has he either the means or 
the right? 

“What is asked of him? And what can be asked? To understand 
exactly the properties of everything he employs; to perfect, and correct if 
necessary, the savours on which he operates ; to judge with a true taste; to 
degustate with a delicate palate ; to join the skilful address of the hand, and 
the prompt and comprehensive glance, to the bold but profound conceptions of 
the brain; and, above all, it cannot be too often repeated, to identify him- 
self so well with the habits, the wants, even the caprices and gastronomic 
eccentricities of those whose existence he embellishes, that he may be able, 
not to obey them, but to guess them, and even have a presentiment of 
them.” 

With all its magniloquence and professional enthusiasm, con- 
siderable entertainment and a large number of facts may be found 
in M. Soyer’s volume. The plates too, in the invention of some 
among which also he has a share, are mostly well introduced, 
though not well executed. In virtue of this book, M. Soyer takes 
rank as the high-priest of his patron goddess Victua, not only for 
the practical rites and sacrifices, but for the expounding, preaching, 
and glorifying as well. 
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Memoir of the late David Maitland Makgill Crichton, of Nether Ran- 
keilour. By the Reverend J. W. Taylor, Free Church, Flisk and 
Criech. b 

[This book is founded on the mistaken principle of confounding local acti- 
vity with national labours, and substituting personal liking for general in- 
terest. The late David Maitland Makgill Crichton was a Scotch laird, of 
great personal strength and endurance, with much of the ‘ perfervidum inge- 
nium’’ of his countrymen; and these qualities he turned to good account as 
an elder and itinerant orator in favour of the Free Kirk. Beyond this 
limited range of public life he was unknown ; nor was his private life event~ 
ful. He was born in 1801; called to the bar in 1822; retired in 1827; and 
lived for some years as a country gentleman in Fife, having sueceeded to 
family estates through deaths and devise. When he became religious 
he was active in the General Assembly of the Church, and, as we 
have intimated, a great friend to the Secession. He died in 1851, 
of organic diseases brought on by over-exertion ; and this seems the 
moral of his life. Sound, as the pugilists would say, in wind and limb, 
he tried his constitution, not only in incessant travelling and speaking 
for the Free Church, but in feats without any plea of necessity. The ont 
to Edinburgh being one day full, he ran a race with it for fitteen miles, aa 
arrived at the same time ; and having done this once, he often did it agai. 
When death from disease of the heart and other organic changes was oe 
taking at fifty a frame that might have lasted for eighty years, he —_ 
the folly. Allusion being made to his feat, he replied, with clinching truth, 
| “ A horse could have done it much better.”’ ‘ ; 
| ‘The Reverend J. W. Taylor has done all he could with his subject > re- 
| lieving it by pictures of Scottish m: 's, and by notices of the Free Chureh 
; lieving it by pictures of Scottish manners, and by 
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uestion, without overdoing either. But the want of large interest in the 
subject is too much for him, upon the seale on which the work is planne d.j 
Quinti Horatit Flacei Opera Omnia, With English Notes. By the 
Reverend A. J. Macleane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Bath. Abridged from the larger edition in the “ Bibliotheca 
Classica.” 
An abridged or rather a recast edition of Mr. Macleane’s larger edition of 
orace. This volume is designed for schools, and contains the broadest fea- 
tures of the previous edition, intended for deeper and more refined stu ly 
than schoolboys will or perhaps can give. So far as regards the object of the 
the scope of particular pieces, or the explanation of particular passages, 
this cheaper edition leaves nothing to be desired, as respects the under- 
standing of Horace.) 


India ; its History, Climate, Productions, and Field Sports; with No- | 


tices of European Life and Manners, and of the various Travelling 
Routes. By J. H. Stocqueler, Author of the “ Oriental Interpreter.” 
With Illustrations. 
[A clever compilation about the history and government of India, her cli- 
mate, productions, commerce, arts, and religion; with information how to 
t to India, and the cost, as well as what to do when you are there, either 
in the way of business or of ficld sports.] 

London Homes: including the Murder Hole; the Drowning Dragoon; 
the Priest and the Curate; Lady Mary Pierrepoint; and Frank Van- 
sittart. By Catherine Sinclair, Author of “ Beatrice,” &e. 

A series of tales and tracts, designed, like the author’s Jeatrice, to exhibit 
arts and evil working of Popish priests, or to illustrate the miserable 
condition of the “‘ homes” of the poor in London, or to impress the mis- 
chief of over-education. They seem to have been published separately, and 
collected into a volume. ] j 

Three Original Plays. By John Wynne. Tricks of the Time ; a Come- 
dy, in five acts. Nwpoleon the First's First Love; an Ilistorical 
Comic Drama, in two acts. The Advocate of Durango; a Romantic 
Mexican Drama, in four acts. 

{Fired that the house rejects him, s’death I'll print it’: but Mr. Wynne 
goes further, and threatens the managers he will continue to write, and 
print as they reject. There is some cleverness about the writing, but a 
want of art both as regards the principles of the drama and the business of 
the stage. ] 

The Chalice of Nature, and other 
Pierpoint. 

[A tiny volume of very creditable youthful poems. } 

French Confectionary adapted for English Families. Tsy Miss Craw- 

ford, Author of * French Cookery adapted for English Families.” 


Poems. By Folliott Sandford 


[A large number of plain recipes for making pastes, tarts, cakes, biscuits, | 


conserves, syrups, candies, and other things that fall under the head of 
confectionary ; the learning derived from the French.} 


| and of his aunts, who had no children; 


unimportant. 
| 


The most notable book in the following list is the second edition of Earl 


Grey’s clever defence of his own administration of Colonial affairs ; containing 
a good deal of additional documentary matter, inserted in the appendix. 
Some part of it has sprung into being since the author's retirement, the 
other part consists of papers which he did not feel at liberty to use till they 
had appeared officially. ‘The principal topics are West Indian affairs,—the 
8 portion of which is a subject of gratulation that Earl Grey persisted in 

using to encourage protection ; and the New Zealand business,—respect- 
ing which he now finds out how wrong it is in Government to refuse inquiry 
to those who have a grievance or are under charge. 


is the most remarkable, and in point of permanent importance might take 
the pas of Lord Grey’s gigantic pamphlet. A new preface defends the au- 
thor against some pel unfairness of his critics. ‘The pleasant and singu- 
lar tale about Albert Diirer, ‘‘ The Artist’s Married Life,’ appears now in a 
very cheap form. 

It is needless to explain the principle of an Ollendorfian book, with its 
large rivers of exercise, and its little islets of grammatical precept. Ollen- 
dort’s own book, the * First German Book” of Dr. T. K. Arnold, and Dr. 
Heimann’s “ Fifty Lessons,” have long ago illustrated a theory which is cer- 
tainly attended with practical advantages. This is one bovk more of the 
same sort ; inferiority of paper being secured by publication at Bonn. 

The Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration. By Earl 
Grey. In two volumes. Second edition, with additions. ° 

A History of the Hebrew Monarchy. From the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis William Newman, 
formerly Fellow of Builiol College, Oxford. Second edition. (Chap- 
man’s Quarterly Series.) 

The Artist’s Married Life; being that of Albert Diirer. Translated 
from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. lt. Stodart. (Chap- 
man’s Library for the People.) 

The Study of German Simplified, ina New Systematic and Practical 
Grammar, according to the Systems of Ollendorf and Dr. Abn. By 
H. Manheimer, formerly Professor of the German Language and Li- 
terature in several French and English Institutions at Brussels, now 
Professor of Modern Languages at Boun; Author of * The Perfect 
Speaker.” The second edition, carefully revised, greatly eularged, and 
improved. 

New Pernroprcat. 

The London Quarterly licview. No. 1. 

A new periodical of high class can only attain the distinction which secures 

€ Necessary support, by acting as the organ of a party, by some peculiarity 
of character, or by very great literary merit. Of these three modes the 
first is the surest, (and it may combine the other two qualities,) if the 
party is sufficiently numerous and wealthy; which is perhaps the case with 
that of Zhe London (Quarterly Review. Evangelical Protestantism appears 
to be its party; with a leaning to Dissent, possibly to Weslevanism; but 
thoroughly opposed to Popery, und moderate towards the Enyii 
rated from the Anglican Church. 

‘he first number is a creditable specimen; though somewhat deficient in 
Variety, and with hardly any papers strikingly above the average either 
im their subject matter or literary execution. The best paper is un- 
doubtedly the first, on * the Christian Populations of the Turkish Empire.” 

t contains a good deal of statistical information; presents a summary view 
of the etlinological ge: graphy, so to speak, of Turkey in Europe; displays 
& competent knowledge of the various Christian sects; and, without protess- 
ing to foresee the future, predicts the breaking-up of the Turkish empire, 





h us sepa- 


other nine articles are of a solid painstaking character, und deal with | 


topics of current interest, but not of novelty; neither is the treatment re- 
Markable, though able and substained.] : 
New Senrtiar. 
The Works of Samuel Warren, D.CL., FRS. 
Late Physician.” 
(“ Complying with very numerous applications,” Messrs. Blackwood have 
commenced a cheap reprint of the works of Mr. Warren, and open with his 


Part I. “ Diary of a 


tirst and best, the Jiiary of a Late Physician. When expensive editions in 
this country, reprints of all kinds in America, and translations on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, bear testimony to the merit of a novelist, criticism may 
vainly object to exaggeration in incident and fervid exuberance of style. 
The pubhe like it; or more truly, the defects are outweighed by the merits. 
And here they may have the author’s entire works, in a neat double-column 
edition, at the cost of a shilling a month; every shilling’sworth containing 
as much, we should say, as an old half-guinea volume. } 
PAMPHLETS. 

A Re} ly to the Reverend N. Davies's Notes on the Cathedral Chureh of 
* David's, &. By Liewelyn Lewellin, M.A., &c., Dean of St. 

avid's. 

Grievances and Present Condition of our Indian Officers, considered 
with a view to Improvement and Redress under future Indian Ad- 
ministration. 

The Wine-Duties. By W. W. Whitmore, Esq. 

NOTE ON THE LIFE OF BISHOP BATHURST. 

We have received the following statement in reference to Mrs. This- 
tlethwayte’s account of the manner in which her father, Bishop Bathurst, 
was deprived of the Lydney Park Estate, as quoted in the Spectator of 
August 27, page 826, 

* Statement of Charles Bathurst, the Son, of Lydney Park, 
with reference to page 67. 

“Dr. Henry Bathurst was not the undoubted heir of Lydney, as being Mr. 
Poole Bathurst's eldest brother, because he was half-brother only; and Mr. 
Charles Bragge was: that is, would have been after the death of his mother, 
these ladies were the remaining 
members of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst’s family by his first wife. 

‘There are no such words in the will as * the nearest relation who was to 
take the name of Bathurst’; nor could there ever have been such words as 
‘the nearest relation of the name of Bathurst.’ The will is not drawn in 
that short and very unusual manner; but at great length, in the usual 
manner; naming or specifying, in strict settlement or entail, the persons who 
were successively to take; of whom, after the death of the widow, i 
* ney hew Charles Bragge’ is the first named, and I am the second. 

‘**After all this comes the provision, that Charles Bragge, &c., were to 
take the name of Bathurst. In this part of the will there is an erasure of 
two inches in length; but nothing 1s written over it, and it appears very 


° . . , 
Glrauings from Blur Books and Crate 
Circulars, 

NATIONAL FOOD STATISTICS, 

In spite of Colonel Sibthorp, who contends that the Government has no 
more to do with the quantity of land which he has devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat or turnips than they have with the state of his larder, or the 
quantity of wine in the cellars of Canwick Hall, we are not likely to see 
another session of Parliament pass without the enactment of a measure 
for the collection of agricultural statistics. In a country like this, where 
so large a proportion of the population must go to market for every article 
of food they consume, and where it is of the utmost importance that flue- 
tuation in prices should be prevented as much as possible, it is disgraceful 


| to the community that the ignorant clamour and prejudices of “ the 


Of the other books, Mr. Newman's “History of the Hebrew Monarchy” | Country party” should have hitherto been able to obstruct legislation on 


the subject. 

It see two or three years since the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety, which has done so much to diffuse sound information among the 
farmers of Scotland, took up the question of agricultural statistics; and, 
after some correspondence with the Board of Trade, they submitted a 
statement of their views to Mr. Henley, in March 18 2. The leading 
features of the proposed scheme are—Ist, To secure the friendly coépera- 
tion of the farmers, by intrusting them with the working of the measure; 
2d, To restrict the inquiry to a return of the number of acres in the oceu- 
pation of each farmer, the number of acres under each kind of crop, and 
the amount of stock of various kinds in his possession ; 3d, To estimate, 
as far as practicable, the aggregate annual produce of the country by as- 
certaining the average number of bushels of grain, tons of roots, &c., per 
acre, in a given number of districts resembling each other in their agri- 
cultural character. As the inquiry could not be undertaken without the 
expenditure of a considerable sum, and as the late Cabinet might haye 
found some difficulty in persuading its supporters that such a measure 
was called for, the Board of Trade declined taking up the question, on the 
ground that more information was requisite. It was then suggested that 
the Highland Soci ty should, by way ol experiment, collect the statistics 


| of three counties in Scotland, under the sanction and at the expense of 


Government. ‘This suggestion having been adopted, the proper arrange- 
ments were made; and the result of the inquiry is now before us ina 
very interesting return, presented to Parliament a day or two before the 
prorogation. 

The three counties embraced in the return are Roxburgh, Haddington, 
and Sutherland; counties so dissimilar in character as to give, collectively, 
a fair average of what Scotch agriculture is in 1853. Roxburghshire, 
containing 457,920 acres, (of which 358,943 acres are embraced in the 
return,) is remarkable for its extensive sheep-farms, and not less so for 
the high state of cultivation in those districts where the land is chi 
arable. It was there that modern Scotch farming was first introd 
including the growth of turnips on a large scale, and other improvements, 
Haddingtonshire, containing only 174,080 acres altogether, (nearly the 
whole of which is given,) is almost entirely arable, and the system of 
farming pursued there is generally considered the best in Scotland. Su- 
therlandshire, which contains 1,152,640 acres, (the return gives onl 
§10,903,) lies at the North-western extremity of the island, and there is 
only a small portion of it arable. The greater part of the county con- 
sists of sheep-walks, or remains in a state of nature The reason why 
the sum-total of acres returned does not exhibit the entire area of any 
one county, is said to be, that “ sheep-farmers are frequently unable to 


the impossibility of Mahometanism contributing to modern progress. | tell the extent of hill-ground held by them. 


In comparing the three counties, Sutherlandshire shows to least ad- 
vantage in the production of grain: out of the whole 810,903 acres, little 
more than a hundredth part is devoted to wheat, barley, and oats. 


NUMBER OF ACRES UNDER GRAIN AND TURNIPS. 
Beans and 





Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Pe Turnips. 

eas. 
Roxburgh... 5,181 .. 14,615 .. 28,862 .. 1M. 1,642 23,809 
liaddington.15,339 .. 12,509 . 16,502 at 4,509 . 16,260 
Sutherland., 627 .. 3,682 GA 1. 8 oe 89. «= 2,212 
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Leaving out some of the smaller divisions, such as carrots, cabbage, 
mangold, and flax, the greater portion of the rest of the land is disposed 
of as follows. 

Improved Houses, 
Alternate permanent Bare Sheep- Gardens, 
Potatoes. Grasses. Grass Fallow. Walks. Roads, Woods. Waste. 
Enclosures. Fences, &c. 
Roxburgh ..1,454 44,558 23,658 966 186,895 4,900 17,679 3,320 
Haddington.4,246 26,885 6,228 2,127 28,630 2,586 9,313 1,660 
Sutherland .2,279 4,977 ‘1,779 23 599,710 2,290 10,812 176,104 
From the large extent of sheep-walks in Sutherland, it might be sup- 
ed that that county would support a larger number of sheep than Rox- 
urgh; but it must be borne in mind that the former county labours 
under the twofold disadvantage of a savage climate and an ungrateful soil. 
The difference between it and the two Southern counties is as evident in 
the comparison of stock as in that of grain and green crops. 
AMOUNT OF STOCK. 


Horses. Milch-Cows. Other Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Roxbuggh....4,975 .. 4,762 ee 12,058 .. 278,763 .,. 4,607 
Haddington.,4,450 .. 2,377 «- 17,576 66,576 .. 5,580 
Sutherland .,.2,794 .. 6,547 ee 6,045 168,170 .. 1,310 


With three times the extent of sheep-walks that Roxburgh has, the bleak 
wilds of Sutherland do not support much more than half the number of 
sheep which the former county possesses. In Haddingtonshire there is more 
than two sheep, on an average, to every acre of sheep-walks; in Suther- 
landshire, between three and four acres are required for every sheep. 

One very remarkable feature in each of the three counties is the small 
portion of land required for houses, gardens, roads, and fences. The return 
would have been more useful had the collectors put these four items under 
separate heads, as they are not properly speaking of thesame kind. One 
would like to know, for example, how much land is laid down in gardens, 
and how much taken up by fences. It is clear, however, that a very 
small part of the land is employed in that way in Scotland, compared 
with most parts of England. ‘Take the county of Norfolk, where farming 
is by no means in a backward state. Mr. Harris Fleming, in his pamphlet 
on “The Policy of a National System of Agricultural Statistics,” calls 
attention to the fact that, “apart from hedgerow-trees, the land occupied 
by the fences alone throughout the county of Norfolk is not less than 
43,000 acres; and, deducting from this one-fourth for the space necessarily 
required for hedges, would leave 32,000 acres disposable for corn or pas- 
ture.” Out of the 4900 acres under the head of houses, gardens, roads, 
and fences, in Roxburghshire, not more than 2000 at most, or rather more 
than 3 per cent, are occupied by fences; while in Norfolk, taking the 
area of the county in round numbers at 1,300,000 acres, the amount 
occupied in fences is nearly 33 per cent. What a flood of light would be 
thrown upon English farming, if we could only have accurate returns of 
all such details from every county ! 

But the most important value of such statistics would arise from the 
information they would give relative to the probable supply of home- 
grown food. At the present moment practical men differ widely as to 
what proportion of land is under wheat this year. Some say the de- 
ficiency is not less than one-third as compared with ordinary years ; 
others affirm that it is not more than one-fourth. Assuming the ordinary 
produce of the kingdom to be 24,000,000 quarters, the difference between 
the one estimate and the other is equal to 2,000,000 quarters. Now, if 
we had taken the same pains with Great Britain as we have with Ireland, 
where a tolerably accurate notion of the annual produce of the land is ob- 
tained every year, we should not have been left to guess what the pro- 
duce of the present harvest will be. 

The returns relative to the amount of stock in each county would also 
be very useful, as they would serve to show whether the production of 
beef and mutton is keeping pace with the growth of population or not ; 














and if there is any sign of deficiency, we should at least know in time, | 


and be able to point to what district is neglecting its duty and its own 


interest. An annual return also, similar to one given in the appendix, | 


with a list of steam and water engines applied to agricultural purposes in 
the county of Haddington, would be useful, as showing the march of im- 
provement. From the abstract given it appears, that in East Lothian 
there are 185 steam-engines, with an aggregate of 1053 horse-power; 81 
water-wheels, with 436 horse-power ; and 107 horse-machines, with 499 
horse-power. In England, we suspect, there are not many counties 
which would come anything near this in the extent of its labour-saving 
machinery. But all that will be made plain when the Government mea- 
sure for the collection of agricultural statistics has once come fairly into 
operation, as we trust it will do in the course of next session. 


SPIRIT-DRINKING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

The controversy about Scotch drunkenness, which has been brisker than 
usual this summer, will, no doubt, be revived by the publication of a 
recent Parliamentary return of the annual consumption of home-made 
spirits in England and Scotland respectively since the beginning of the 
present century. In most of the statements we have lately seen regard- 
ing the progress of spirit-drinking in Scotland, it has been assumed that | 
the rate of increase has been much greater there than on this side of the 
Tweed. The present return does not bear out that view of the case. | 
Taking the whole fifty-two years contained in the return, it does certainly | 
appear as if the consumption of whisky per head in 1852 was about 
double what it had been on an average during the first ten years of the | 
— ; although that increase is said to have been more apparent than | 
real, the difference having been made up by the enormous quantity of 
illegally-distilled spirits consumed annually at the former period. But the 
most important part of the present return is that relating to the last twenty | 
years ; and from an examination of that portion of it, we find that the 
rate of increase has been considerably greater in England than in Scot- 





Years. England. Scotland, 
1830. cccccccccccccce 119 secccsccccece 210 
WSSl.cccccccccccccce 13S ceccccccccce 144 
1832. cccccccccccccce LOS seccccccccee 163 
1850. .ccccccccccccce SEB cccoccccesee @& 

BBB ccccccccccccccs SOB cccccccesese 
Pesencsséccscences GOO coseseceense On 
Of course the difference of duty might account for the increaseg 

number of convictions in England; but that does not explain why the 
consumption of spirits is making so much more rapid progress in England 
than in Scotland. When we find so many persons sent to gaol for illicit 
distillation, we may rest assured that the number of gallons of whisk 
and gin charged with duty for home consumption is very far from show. 
ing the total quantity of home-made spirits consumed in England. Dy. 
ring the last four years, the consumption has gone steadily upward from 
9,053,676 gallons in 1849 to 9,820,608 gallons in 1852. In Scotlang 
there has not been the same regular progress during those four years: 
the quantities taken yearly having been—in 1849, 6,935,003 gallons; in 
1850, 7,122,987 ; in 1851, 6,830,710; in 1852, 7,172,015. Taken alto. 
| gether, the facts contained in this return are not such as we should haye 
anticipated from the accounts recently given of Scotch intemperance, 
But the drunkenness of a people cannot be measured very accurately by 
the quantity of intoxicating liquors consumed per head. No one would 
say that the inhabitants of Paris are remarkably intemperate ; yet, if any 
reliance is to be placed on official returns, their average consumption of 
wine is not less than 20 gallons per head per annum, of brandy 1 gallon, 
and of beer 3} gallons, 











THE MONTHLY TRADE RETURNS. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 5th of August 
show that our external commerce and our home consumption are both 
proceeding at the same rapid rate of increase as formerly. Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Belfast, Dundee, and the mining and hard-ware districts, are 


| all in a thriving way; and equally so are the slaves of the needle in the 


Minories and elsewhere ; as will be seen from the following comparison 
of our exports of the chief productions of those localities, 
DECLARED VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
Month ending August 5, 
1852. 1853. 





Increase, 
Cotton manufactures....... £2,031,078 £2,359,545 - £328,467 
Haberdashery and millinery. 226,597 489,783 .... 263,186 
Hard-wares and cutlery..... 231,770 312,224 .... 80,454 
Linen manufactures se 307 ,860 398,790 .... 90,930 
Machinery ....... 101,069 161,863 60,794 
“eae ses 985,470 1,254,884 269,414 
Woollen manufactures...... 1,029,610 1,171,252 141,642 


The only other large item of increase is on malt liquor; of which we 
have exported 103,846/. worth, about 150 per cent more than was sent 
abroad in the same month of last year. 

On cotton, linen, and woollen yarns, there is a slight decrease ; the pre- 
portionate rise in the price of those articles having been greater than on 
manufactured goods, which has checked consumption. To the same cause, 
doubtless, may be ascribed the falling-off in the monthly export of wool, 
which is 46,1127. below that of the same month of 1852, After all de- 
ductions, however, the total increase on the month is 1,405,9187.; which 
is about the average monthly increase since the commencement of the 

car. 

4 Of most articles of Foreign and Colonial produce the consumption has 
been unusually large. ‘That of sugar is 759,615 hundredweight, against 
621,617 hundredweight, an increase of more than 20 per cent. Tea 
shows a slight decrease ; probably owing to an increased demand for other 
beverages, as the consumption of coffee had increased no less than 
569,359 pounds, and that of cocoa 299,823 pounds. Of spirits, wine, 
and tobacco, the quantities taken are considerably larger than those of last 
“ney but on no one of these three items is the percentage of increase so 
arge as on coflve and cocoa, while it is greatly inferior to what has taken 
place in the consumption of sugar. 





Tue Cosr or Srrrkinc.—When workmen can obtain an advance of 
wages by simply abstaining from work for a few days, it would be too 
much to expect that they should not employ such gentle compulsion 
to enforce their demands. But when any class of operatives require to 
go about idle for nine or ten weeks without bringing the employers to 
their terms,—as the dyers, dressers, and finishers of Manchester have al- 
ready done,—it is plain that they have committed a grievous blunder. 
It may be laid down as a general rule, that unless a demand for higher 
wages is complied with almost immediately, the trade cannot afford the 
advance; in which case it is worse than folly in the men to persist. 
Even if they should succeed, as they have sometimes done, in extorting 
a higher rate of wages than the state of the trade affords, they cannot 
expect to retain it long. The dyers of Manchester ask an advance of 10 


| per cent; but they have either not chosen the right time, or have not 


| gone the proper way to work, or they would have gained their point be- 


ore now. Supposing their late wages to average 20s. a weck, each one 
of them has already lost 10/7.; which is equal to ten per cent of his earn- 
ings for the next two years, Should they gain the victory at the end of 
this week, (which is doubtful,) and resume work on Monday morning at 
the advanced rate of wages, it will take two years of the additional 
10 per cent to make up for the substantial loss they have sustained by 
the strike. In all such cases they should count the cost before they 


| begin. 


Importation or Live Stock rrom IreLanp.—With the exception of 


land. Twenty years ago, the average consumption of home-made spirits | horned cattle, of which there is a slight increase, the import of live sto 


in England was about 7,600,000 gallons ; 
9,820,608 gallons, an increase of nearly 30 per cent. Twenty years ago, 
the average consumption of home-made spirits in Scotland was about 
5,800,000 gallons ; last year it was 7,172,015 gallons, an increase of about 
ae per cent. 

he annual returns of the number of persons convicted for illicit dis- 
tillation, which are given in the same paper, show also that the people of 
England are more in need of Father Mathew than the Scotch appear to 
be. Within the last thirty years, the number of persons convicted of such 
offences, in England, has trebled; in Scotland, the number of offenders is 
very trifling compared with what it was formerly. Taking the three 
years ending in 1832 and the three years ending in 1852, the number of 
convictions in Scotland and in England respectively was as follows. 








t year it had risen to | from Ireland is very small_now compared with what it was previously to 


the famine. In 1837, the number of sheep imported into Liverpool from 
Ireland was 225,050; of pigs, 595,422; of cattle, 84,710. At that time 
the rearing of pigs was one of the main sources of revenue to the Irish 
peasantry; but the potato failure seems to have swept it almost entirely 
away. uring the first eight months of the present year, the import of 
live stock into Liverpool from Ireland has been—of cattle, 62,253 ; of sheep, 
88,274 ; of pigs, 55,047. Supposing the supply for the next four months 
to be at the same rate, it would give for the whole year an increase of 
about 9000 in the number of cattle, a decrease of nearly one half in the 
number of sheep, and of more than half a million pigs. The great ae 
off in the supply of the latter description of stock may be partly accounte 

for by the flight of so many thousands of the peasantry, and partly by the 
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improvement in the condition of those left behind, who are doubtless able 
to “save their bacon” for home consumption. What surprises us more 
in the above return, is the great diminution in the number of sheep, and 
the very small increase in the number of cattle imported into England, 
pow that so many potato-gardens have been converted into meadow and 
ing land. A sufficient explanation of this discrepancy would probably 
be found in the increase of wages which has lately taken place. A gene- 
advance of 2s. or 3s, a week to a million labourers must have had a 
considerable effect on the demand for beef and mutton, even in Ireland. 


Frencu AND Encutsu Drerantes.—Most people are aware that the 
consumption of animal food in France is much less per head than it is in 
England; but one could hardly have supposed that the difference was so 

t as would appear from the dietary fixed by the Minister of Public 
Fetrection, the other day, for the pupils in the Lycées in Paris. In 
consequence of complaints that the pupils did not reecive a sufficient 
amount of nutritious diet for their perfect physical and intellectual de- 
velopment, a commission of physicians was lately appointed to examine 
the quantity and quality of the food supplied. The result of their in- 
quiry is, that the pupils have not been receiving a sufficient quantity of 
meat, and therefore the Minister of Public Instruction has ordered a lar- 

r allowance for them in future. The senior pupils are now to have 24 
ounces of meat for dinner, the middle class rather more than 2 ounces each, 
and the juniors about 1} ounces each. Buteven this improved dietary is much 
inferior to that of the inmates of most of our prisons, From the Eighteenth 
Report of the Inspectors of Prisons we find, that in the regular dietary 
of male prisoners above fourteen years of age, the allowance of meat is 
4 ounces to each person, and to women and children 3 ounces each. In 
English establishments of a similar nature to those in Paris, the daily 
average consumption of meat would not be less than 8 ounces per head ; 
more than three times the quantity allowed to the big boys in the Paris 
colleges. With such a difference in the dictaries of the two nations, it is 
no wonder that England should take the lead in whatever requires force 
of thought or action. 


\ 1 vypDrenp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 6. 

PantNersuirs Disso.vep.—Hargreaves and Co. Accrington, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners; as far as regards J. Hargreaves—Hargreaves and Co. Accrington, calico- 
printers; as far as regards J. Hargreaves—Wright and Warner, Leicester, coal- 
merchants—Dixon and Longstaff, Stockton-upon-Tees, sail-cloth-manufacturers— 
Buchanan and Co. Liverpool, cotton and corn brokers—Maunder and Sons, North- 
molton, Devonshire, wool-staplers —Withington and Co. Manchester, attornies; as 
far as regards S. M. Barton—S. and A. Richards jun, Tottenham, auctioneers—Hoole 
and Co. Sheffield, merchants—Sweetman and Co. Oxford, linen-drapers— Booth and 
Flint, Chesterfield, sawyers—D’Enning and Co. Curtain Road, Shoreditch, piano- 
forte-makers—Smith and Co. Birmingham, drapers—Leather and Littlewood, Al- 
mondbury, Yorkshire, fancy-waistcoat-manufacturers—Simpson and Isaac, Ayles- 
ford, Kent, composition-board-manufacturers—Thompson and Davidson, Great St. 
Heleu’s, Bishopsgate, printers— The Kilcreggan and Lochgoiihead Steamboat Com- 
pany ; as far as regards G. Purden, R. Paterson, 'T. Forgan, J. Marshall, T. Leck. 

Baxxevrts.—Cuaries Crake Hamicron, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 

Fields, ironmonger, to surrender Sept. 14, Oct. 19: solicitor, Atkinson, Bedford 
Row; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Tuomas Lawrrrr Powret., Rom- 
sey, upholsterer, Sept. 13, Oct. 19: solicitors, Allen and Nicol, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side: Official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Simon Lazarvs OrrennEm™, 
Broad Street Buildings, merchant, Sept. 17, Oct. 28: solicitors, Sole and Co. Alder- 
manbtfry ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street--Cuances Scorr Renpie, 
Brook Terrace, Old Kent Road, boot and shoe manufacturer, Sept. 16, Oct. 28: so- 
licitor, Wright, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Joun 
James Ryan, Edward Street, Portman Square, milliner, Sept. 16, Oct. 28: solicitors, 
Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—W1LuiaM 
Barratt, Stourbridge, butcher, Sept. 20, Oct. 11: solicitor, Collis, Stourbridge; 
Official assignee, Bittleston, Waterloo Street, Birmingham—Joun Ronsox, Durham, 
miller, Sept 15, Oct. 14: solicitors, Hodge and Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divrpenps.—Sept. 30, Hodgkinson (otherwise Bradshaw), Bolton-le-Moors, iron- 
founder—Sept. 29, Luckes, Exeter, provision-dealer—Sept. 29, Ashman, Yeovil, 
currier—Sept. 29, Upward, Lyme Regis, draper—Sept. 29, Foster, Paington, Devon- 
shire, linen-draper—Sept. 29, Julian, Exeter, coal-dealer—Oct. 10, Pike, East Stone- 
house, Devonshire, butcher—Sept. 30, Power, Liverpool, merchant—Sept. 30, Mo- 
catta, Liverpool, commiseion-merchant. 

Ceatiricares.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 4, Jacobs, Moorgate Street, builder—Oct. 4, Bellot, Old Jewry Cham- 
bers, merchant—Oct. 4, Barnett, late of Gloucester Terrace, Hoxton Old Town, watch- 
maker—Oct. 6, Johnston, Gracechurch Street, ironmonger—Oct. 5, Deportu, Mark 
Lane, merchant —Oct. 6, Percival, Greenwich, china-dealer—Oct. 6, Austin, Grove, 
Great Guildford Street, iron-founder—Sept. 28, Franks, Blackfriars Road, surgeon— 
Sept. 29, Casson, Liverpool, coach-builder—Oct. 17, Milnes, Rochdale, wool-stapler— 
Sept. 27, Malley, Lancaster, silversmith—Sept. 28, Cocker, Hathersage, Derbyshire, 
needle-manufacturer—Sept. 28, Carter, Preston, corn-merchant—Oct. 9, Marshall, 
Shipston-on-Stour, Worcestershire, corn-dealer—Sept. 27, Bradshaw, Birmingham, 
victualler, 

Scotcu SequestRations.— Darling, Edinburgh, merchant, Sept. 12—Stewart, Dun- 
dee, brewer, Sept. 15—Campbell, Thurso, merchant, Sept. 14—Farrer, Dumfries, 
leather-merchant, Sept. 16—Currie, Springhall Mill, Roxburghshire, farmer, Sept. 16, 


Friday, Sept. 9. 

Partyersuirs Drsso.vep.—M‘Carthy and Co. Birmingham, bakers—Cox and 
Hill jun. Lenion, Nottinghamshire, lace-machine-owners— Williams and Co. Liver- 
1, joiners—Manning and Wrathall, Mortimer Piace, Hoxton, printing-ink-manu- 
acturers—Farrer and Penrose, High Holborn, tailors—Brockelbank and Gawith, 
Kendal, tobacco-manufacturers—J. and J. Platt, Middleton, Lancashire, fustian- 
cutters—Crowley and Pearson, Sheffield, and Crowley and Co. Manchester, iron- 
founders; as far as regards E. Pearson—Tolson and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, attor- 
hies— Williams and Lewis, Abergavenny, coach-makers—Haydon and Were, Tiver- 
ton, guano-merchants—Nicholson and Lockitt, St. Paul’s Churchyard, lacemen— 
Palmer and Smith, London—Southall and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, boot-manufac- 
turers ; as far as regards A. Southall—Dockerand Onions, Birmingham, japanners— 
Thompson and Schorfield, Halifax, painters—Gradwell and Pyke, Preston, corn- 
merchants—Lakin and Jackson, Manchester, bent-timber-manufacturers ; as far as 
regards G. Jackson—H. and C. Bailey, Porter Street, Soho, bakers—M. E. and J. 
Midwinter, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, grocers—M. and M. A. Pontey, Dewsbury. 
milliners—T. and J. Sanderson, Sheffield, anvil-manufacturers—Hobday and Ro- 
berts, Queen Street, Cheapside, printers—J. and C. Cuttle, Wakefield, worsted-ma- 
nufacturers—Studholme and Clarke, Carlisle, land-agents—Kneeshaw and Luccock, 
Scarborough, bricklayers—Peppers and West, Boston, drapers—Lamb and Suther- 

land, Glasgow, wrights— Sutherland and Co. Montreal, merchants. 
Bayxrvurts.—Joun Henry and Freperick Herman Gounp, Watling Street, ware- 
housemen, to surrender Sept. 22, Oct. 18: solicitor, Jones, Sise Lane; official as- 
signee, Edwards, Sambrook Court— James Patmer, Hove, Brighton, builder, Sept. 
21, Oct. 19: solicitors, Snow and Blake, College Hill; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Wittiam How ert, Hove, Brighton, builder, Sept. 19, Oct. 28: 
solicitor, Jones, Quality Court; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Epwarp Henry Parkes, Upper Ebury Street, corn-chandler, Sept. 15, Oct. 19: so- 
licitors, Brundrett and Co. Temple; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
1.11aAM ALpERTON, Wolverhampton, grocer, Sept. 22, Oct. 11: solicitor, Dunning, 
8; official assignee, Whitmore, Giesiaghess —Guenes Booru, Bishopwear- 
mouth, shipowner, Sept. 15, Oct. 14: solicitors, Nixon, New Boswell Court; Harle, 
Southampton Buildings; Ranson and Sons, Sunderland; official assignee, Wakley, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipexps.—Sept. 30, Power, Liverpool, merchant—Sept. 30, Child and Barker, 
akefield, miiuny-contportene Capt. 30, M‘Burnie, Wetherby, grocer—Sept. 30, 
Scott, Brotherton, Yorkshire, miller— Sept. 30, Wheeler, Scarborough, wine-merchant. 
Crxriricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. Oct. 6, Evans, Hampton Court, hotel-keeper—Sept. 30, Williams, New 





























Brentford, boot-maker—Sept. 30, Wood, Grand Junction Terrace, Edgeware Road 
stationer—Oct. 1, Bloomfield, Saxted, Suffolk, victualler—Oct. 1, Langan, Chapel 
Place, Oxford Street, wine-merchant—Oct. 5, Newman, Westerleigh, Gloucester- 
shire, innkeeper—Oct. 1, T. and E. Kemp, Stratford-upon-Avon, painters—Nov. 7, 
Pinder, York, grocer. 

Scorcu SequestraTion.—Graham, Alexandria, Dumbartonshire, plumber, Sept. 15. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Seturd. Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 




















Sper Cent Comsols.cseceserecccececesese| 97 973 97) 978 963 96 
Ditto for Account .... « . 97 out 7 97 97 96, 
3 per Cents Reduced. 983 on, 97 bo 97 

34 per Cents ...... 100) 100} 100) 1 99, 

Long Annuities ........ —_— _ 6 —_ 5 

Bank Stock, § per Cent. _ 227) 227 } 2264 226 

India Stock, 10} per Cent. — 256 —— | 254) 256 
Exchequer Pills, ld. per diem lpm. ; lpm. 3dis.| par par 

India Bonds 24 per Cent. .......-eeee0-+ —_ } — |l0pm.| 13 —— 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even 
eeeeed p. Ct _ 












shut 

99, 

shut 

par 

7 

ing.) 

Mexican ....0eeeeeeeeereeed Pe Ct. 26) 
93 ex 4d. 

Stex d 












































































Austrian, ..ecsecevereee 
Belgian.. Ati 99 
Ditto ° +24 — —_ 
Brazilian .. tb — _ 
Buenos Ayres . t— _ 
Chilian ....... 6 — 105} 
Danish +5 — )10dh ex d. 
DRED < coccsccececverscesce 3 —_— 101g 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 64) Sardinian - 96 
DIttO oes eceseveces erecese ‘— 934 Spanish .......++ 3=— 47) 
French .. st _ Ditto New Deferre = 22, 
Ditto .... 000+ ecccece Ah —_ Ditto (Passive) .... socese 5 
Massachusetts (Sterling) .5 — 107 Venezuela ..... socecevocece RT eed — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ......++++++++ 99 ex d. Australasian......ss.-sseseeeee be 
Caledonian .......0+0+0+ ee ee 64} British North American........ él 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. Colonial .........++« eeeee om 18 
Eastern Counties ....... Commercial of London .....+++ —_ 
Great Northern ... 9h ex d. London and Westminster ..... | 37 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| 110 ex d. London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 16 
Great Western .... sovsceee]! SS exd. London Joint Stock.....e.e+. 2 
Hull and Selby .. es +-/110j ex d National of Ireland ... . —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 723 National Provincial. ° —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... 106 Provincial of Ireland bob 
London, Brighton, & South ° 993 Union of Australia. cece 63) 
London and Blackwall. ......++++ 8} ex d. Union of London... ..secececeee re) 
London and North-western ......) 1074 Mines— 

i ---| S$ ex d. Brazilian Imperial ,.......++++« 4 
Midland Great Western (Irelan —_ Ditto (St. John del Rey). ee 33, 
North British ........0seeeseseee 31 Cobre Copper ......+.+ ee a 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 45 Colonial Gold ....... * ” 
Scottish Central........0-eeeeees 9% Nouveau Monde, ......+seseeees lj 
South-eastern and Dover . . 67 MisceLtanfous— 

South-western eee S13 Australian Agricultural ........ 324 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick,..| 67 ex d. OC) errr cococes ° _— 
York and North Midland ........| S3,exd Crystal Palace ee i 
Docss— General Steam . eves ee —_— 
East and West India 145 ex d. Peel River Land and Mineral .. ty} 
London ...+.+++05 ° 121 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . ? 
St. Katherine ... eee 98 Royal Mail Steam....... ecccece 7 
Vieterle crcccccccccccceses scocces —_— South Australian ........+++ eee a 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 3d day of September 1553. 
IsSUE DEFARTMENT. 

Notes issued socscecseseeesese £30,162,680 Government Debt... 
Other Securities ..... . . 
Gold Coin and Bullion + 16,162,640 
Bilver Bullion, ...+scceseeeseee - 


£30,162,640 


veeee £11,016,100 








£30,162,610 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





















« £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

+ 8,634,523 cludw g Dead Weight Annuity) £12,773,17¢ 
Public Deposits* ee 4,701,598 Othe: Securities. 14,516,194 
Other Deposits ..........+ «+ 11,017,313 NOUS «000.0 seeee ++ 7,696,695 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,447,059 Gold and Silver Coin........+« 337,428 
£35 ,353,493 £55 ,353,493 

* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 

BULLION, METALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars. .... 810 0... 9 0 O 
New Dollars 05 Hs Lead, British Pig..... 22 0 @., 0 0 W 
Silverin Bars,Standard ...... eseee O 5 26 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0... 0 0 @ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 9, 

® & . & 
Maple..... 42to 44 | Oats, Feed ., 18to 19 
Pine ., 19—20 


a & . & 
Wheat, R.New 52to5i |) Rye .sscceee MtO36 
Fine ....+0. 54—56 | Barley ..... 24—28 White .... 46-45 








Old. 50— 53 Malting .. 35—36 Boilers ... 48—52 Poland .,, 23—24 
White 54—56 | Malt, Ord... 62—64 | Beans, . 33—40 Fine ., 24-25 
Fine ....... 56—58 | Fine ..... 64—68 Old 40—42 | Potato sso 25—27 








Super. New. 63—66 Peas, Hog .. 40—42 | Indian Gorn. o— 0 | Fine ,, 27--23 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week ending September 3, 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat,... 5le. 74. | Rye ....+.. 348. 10d.| Wheat.... 50s. 44. | Rye......0+. 3286. 3d. 
Barley.... 29 10 Beans ...... #0 Il Barley ..... 30 4 Beans e 1 
Oats...... 22 1 Peas ....++. 36 4 | Oats .....-. 21 10 Peas. .... 2 





PROVISIONS. 













FLOUR. 
Town-made .. --per sack 60s. to 63s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12». 0d. per dos, 
Seconds ....-ceccsececevecevece 57 — 60 Carlow, 4/. lis. to 44. 15s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 54 — 57 Bacon, Irish ......+++..per owt. 64s, to 669, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... Sl — 54 Cheese, Cheshire . covececes 68 — BA 
American ........ per barrel 0 — 0 Derby Plain .. - 64 — 68 
Canadian ........6eeeceseee _ Hams, York ......eseeseseees i—w 


° coos 
Bread, 74¢. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoatt ano LeapENmALL.* SMiIrTHris.o.” Heap or Carrie a? 
s. d, s. @ s. d, &. 

































. . . ad 4. 4, Smirurizco, 
Reef .. 3 Oto 3 BtOd O wees 2IOtOd 4tod 8! Friday. Monday. 
Mutton, 3 8 —4 2—4 6 wee 4 4—410—5 2) Beasts. 960.455 5,161 
Veal .. 3 O—4 © —4 B wees 210—4 &4— 410) Sheep . 9,570 ..... 26,100 
Pork .. 4 O—4 8—5 @ seve 46 O— 4 4—4 B Calves. 667 roo0e 355 
Dee @ det BK 5 O vere 6 O— O— 5 Gi Pigs... 335 reves 260 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS OOL. 
Kent Pockets.........«+ sess 1208. to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 16d. to 174, 
Choice ditto . «» bo — 180 | Wether and Ewe........-+++++ -~M—b 
Sussex ditto . 112 — 136 |Leicester Hogget and Wether.,.. 13 — 13 
Farnham ditto. . 0 — O [Skin Combing........++++++ cover 1B = |) 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELS. Warrrcnarn. 
Hay, Good .....ceceeeeees 105s. tO 1IKG. soceseccsees 958. to 100s, coveceee 908, to e 
Inferior. 80 — 95 ss — 4 
New... 40 — & 50 — 80 
Clover ...sseeeee - lis —i30 - lle —126 
Wheat Straw .. Fe 28 — 33 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil seveeespercowt. £2 0 0 , Souchong, fine, per lb. Is. 0%. to 29. 07, 
Refined . eecce socsseee 2 23 0 Congou, fine .....ses0008 1 4hm 2 0 
Linseed Oil ......++ coccceee 8 DO O Pekoe, flowery.......+6. 1 —- 40 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........per 1000 12 0 © * In Bond—Duty 1s. 104. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen ...... 6s. Od. to 6s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62%, to 95s. 0%. 
Moulds, per dozen ...6s. 10d. to 7s. 64. Good Ordinary ......++.«++ 468, — 48% © « 
Coals, Hetton... + 26s, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.,. 25s. 1}4. 
DOC ee eccceecnves + 26s, Od, | West india Molasses ....++. 04. 0d, to 09,0", 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





> 
ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS' LAST SIX 
DAYS IN LONDON, at the MARIONETTE THE- 
ATRE, Lowther Arcade, Strand, as they leave for the Pro- 
vinces on Sarcvrvay Serr. 17th. All who have not seen 
these Extraordinary Beings—the New Race of People hither- 
to unknown or supposed to be fabulous—lose no time. They 
are the wonders of the Human Creation, having no re- 
semblance to anrthing on Earth but the Sculptures of 
Nineveh, Egypt, and Central America. Open daily from 11 
1,3 1,3 beans 5, and 7 till 10. Admission, Is. 






proce TION. —Gentlemen intended for 
vy 


the Bar, the Pulpit, the Legislature, the Lecture —, 
or the Stage, may receive PRIVATE LESSONS IN ELOC 
TION, from a gentleman who has himself for some years ~ n 
a successful lecturer. Apply to Mr Srocaveter, lecturer at 
the Gallery o fMlustration, 1 14, Regent Street. 


) ILITARY EDUCATION.—A Gentle- 


man who has prepared between fifty and sixty officers of 
the British and East India Company's Armies, to pass their exa- 
minations at Sandhurst and Addiscombe, and who has written 
several popular military works, has vacancies for a FEW 

PUPILS. The highest references given. Apply to Mr. Sroc- 

aveter, 49, Pall Mall. 

TH WELL COLLEGE AND 

PARATORY SCHOOL, 
The Term divides this day. 

“ Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sus- 
taining the high character it has acquired as a Military in- 
stitution. N oe is it merely in the Milit department that 
the method of instruction has proved eflicacious—we find that 
former pupils of Hanwell College ha been either high 
wranglers or first-class men of our Universities during the 
present year.""—United Service Gazette, August 1853. 

Prospectuses miy be had on application to the Principal, 
the Rey. Dr. Emerron, Hanwell, Middlesex. 

1: . . aw ~\Y 

] YOARD OF TRADE—DEPARTMENT 

OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

INSTRUCTION IN ART, General and Special, as afforded 
at the Cenrrat Scnoot at Maxtnonovon Hovusg, Pall Mall, 
London, The School consists of 

1.—-A MODEL SCHOOL. 

Il.—SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
IlL.—A TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHERS. 

Agr Surerinrexnent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The AUTUMN SESSION will commence on Monvay the 
3d of Ocroner 1853, withan INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
by Mr. Redgrave 

1. The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart sys- 
tematically a knowledge of the scientific principles of Art, 
especially in its relation to the useful purposes of life. A 
limited application of those principles is demonstrated *with 
the view of preparing Students to enter upon the future 
practice of the Deco:ative Artsin Manufactories and Work- 
shops, either as Masters, Overseers, or skilled Workmen. At 
the same time, instruction is afforded to all who may desire to 
pursue these studies without reference to a preparation for 
any special branch of Industry. Special Courses are arranged 
in order to train persons to become Masters of Schools of Art, 
and to enable Schoolmasters of vchial and other Schools 
to teach Elementary Drawing as a part of general education 
concurrently with Writing 

2. The Lecture and Classes for Instruction comprehend the 
following subjects— 

GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY 

A. Freehand, Mod nd Elementary Mec ulead Draw- 
ing. Practical ometry and Perspe ainting 
in Oil, Tempe Water-colours. Mode ling. The 

asses for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, include 
ure from the Antique and the Life, and Art- 
tures, Teaching, and Prac- 
e, daily, the morning and evenir e 4l. the 
easton, or part of a Sessio:. Head Master, Mr. Bur- 
ehett. "Assistants, Messrs. Herman, Walsh, Denby, 

and Wills. 

B. The General Evening Instruction is limited to ad- 
vanced Drawing, Pai ting, and Modelling, including 
the Figure. Qualified Students, formerly registered 
at Somerset House, may be admitted by the Head 
Master, ata fee of l/. 10s. for the Session, or part of 
a Session. Others pay 2/. each Session, 

TECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, includi Architecture, Build- 
ing, and the various processes of Plastic Decoration, 
Furniture, and Metal Working. Public and Class 
Lectures, Teaching and Practice, morning and even- 
ing. Fee 4/. each Session. Evening Course only, Fee 
2l. for Male Students only. Lecturer and Superin- 
tendent, Professor Semper. 

D. Mechanical and Machine Drawing, Cl Lectures, with 
evening teaching and morning practice. For Male 
Students only Fee 2/1. each Session. Superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. Binns. 

E. Surface Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all 
kinds, Lace, per-hangings, &c. Public and Class 
Lectures, Teaching and Practice at all times. Fee 41. 
each Session. An afternoon class for Females only, 
Fee 2/. An evening class for Male Students only, 
Fee 2. Lecturer and Superintendent, Mr. Octavius 
Hudson. 

F. Porcelain Painting, daily Teaching an‘ Practice for 
Male and Female Students. Fee 4/. each Session. 
Superintendents, Mr. Simpson and Mr. J. C. Robinson. 

G. Wood Engraving, Public Lectures, daily Teaching and 

Practice for Femaie Students only, Fee 4/. Superin- 

tendents, Mr. Thompson and Miss Waterhouse. 

Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teach- 

ing and Practice for Female Students only, Fee 4. 

Superintendents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

On Natural History, by Professor E. Forbes; on Metallurgi- 
cal Processes, by Dr. Percy; on the History of Orna 
mental Art, by Mr. Wornum, Librarian; on the Ob- 
jects and Uses of the Museum, by Mr. J.C. Robinson, 
&c. Admission to each Lec ture, 

3. The Instruction for the general Students is carried on 
daily, except on Saturdays. The Annual Sessions, each lasting 
five months, commence on Ist Octo. r,and Ist March, and 
end respectively on 28th February, and 3lst July. 

4. Students may matiiculate for a period of three years 
upon paying 20/. in one sum on entrance, or three annual 
payments of lui. They are entitled to attend all Public and 
Class Lectures, the general and technical Courses to receive 

rsonal instruction, and to practise in the School at all times ; 
they have also access to the Museum and Library. At the 
end of the Session they may pass an Examination, and have 

the privilege of c. mpeting for Scholarships, varying from 10!, 

to 301. a year in value. 

5. Occasional Students are at liberty to attend only the 
particular Courses for which they enter, and have admission 
ar Museum, Library, and Public Lectures. 

6. A CLASS FOR ’SCHOOLM ASTERS AND PUPIL 
TEACHEKS will meet every Tuesday and Thursday Even- 
ings, and on Saturdays. Pupil Teachers under inspection of 
the Council of Education pay a Fee of 10s. for the Session of 
five months. Schoolmasters of Parochial Schools, &c. may 
enter the Schoolmasters’ Class, and pay a Fee of 5s. Superin- 
tendent of the Training teac hing, and Elementary Lustruction, 
Mr. Burchett ; Assistant. Mr. Bowler. 

7A Register of the Students’ attendances is kept, and may 
be consulted by Parents and Guardians. 

8 The SCHOOL FOR THE FEMALE STUDENTS 
through the General Course is at 37, Gower Street. 

Su tendent, Mrs. M‘Ian ; Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss 


be 
‘or Prospectuses, and further information, aj at 
Offices, Mariborou h House, Pall Mall, London. _— 
RY COLE, 
LYON § COLE: in, | dotat Secretaries. 
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NE. EW ZEALAND. _F ‘redk. Young and | 
pt Co.’s Line, to follow the Northfleet, and sail the 10th 
Ocrosrr, embarking passengers at Gravesend.—For OTAGO, 
WELLINGTON, and NELSON, the fine, well-known, A 1, 
passenger-ship DUKE OF POR i. AND, 533 tons register, 800 
tons burden, J. ALEXANDER, Commander. The superior 
qualities and commodious accommodation of this ship have 
rendered her a favourite in the New Zealand trade. Will 
load in the East India Docks. For freig passage, or fur- 
ther information, apply to Faeox. Younoand Co. at their New 
Zealand Colonist Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. | 


N’ y . 
GHIPS WANTED TO CONVEY HER 
MAJESTY'S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL hereby gives notice that it 
is his intention to RECEIVE TENDERS for the CONVEY 
ANCE of MAILS to AUSTRALIA. by steamers or sailing-ves- 
sels. The dates of despatch to be as follows, viz.—the 4th Oc- 
tober, and the 3d December, of this year, respectively, and 
the port of departure to be that of London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, or Plymouth. 

The Postmaster-General will be ready on Tuvurspay the 
15th September, before 1 o'clock p.m. to receive tenders for 
ships to convey the Mails of the ith October. Such ships to 
be classed A 1 at Lloyd's 

The sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS will be paid by 
the Postmaster General for this voyage to Australia; and 
persons tendering will required to specify the number of 
days in which they will undertake to deliver the mails at 
their destination, subject to penalties for delay, either in de- 
parture or arrival. 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that 
tender which specifies the shortest time for the service. 

All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Secretaries’ Office, London, or at 
the Post-office of Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Offiec, 
London, and none can be received after the day and hour 
above mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in 
writing, must attend at the General Post-office on the day 
tnd at the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. 
shortly with rezard to the mails of 
August 1853. 



























Notice will appear 


December.—General Post-oftice, 
(pFFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
6th September 1853. 

The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
give notice, that they are ready to DISPOSE OF, to such per- 
sons as are willing to tender for the same, a quantity of OLD 
IRON ORDNANCE, Shot ont Shells, Old Gun Metal, Lead, Ca-t 
and Wrought Iron, in store at the Royal Arsenal, at Wool- 
wich, which has been divided into lots, and may be viewed 
upon application to the Storekeeper at that place any day 
(Sunday excepted) previous to the day fixed for the delivery of 
the tenders. 

A Catalogue of the several lots may be obtained by per 
sons willing to become purchasers, at the Storekeeper’s Office, 
Woolwich ; the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at the Tower ; 
and atthe Secretary's Office in Pall Mall; where the Ten 
ders for the whole or any number of the said lots are to be 
delivered on or before the 17th instant. 

By order of the Board, 
J w oon, f for t the Secrets ary. 


_ AMP-DUTIES—RECEIPTS, 
N DRAFTS ON DEMAND, &e. 


By an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, 16 
17 Vic. cap. 59, the Stamp-duties now payable on Receipts 
for the payment of Money, as also on Drafts or Orders payable 
to the B ron Demand or to Order ARE REPEALED, and 
a DUTY OF ONE PENNY is imposed on such Receipts and 
Drafts from and after the l0th Ocrosrr Next 

As it is desirable that all persons who may have occasion to 
be provided with a Stock of Stamps for Receipts and Drafts 
of the description mentioned, so as to be used immediately 
after the 10th October next, should have the means of obtain- 
ing such Stamps previously to that period: NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that all Persons who may desire to have 
Forms of Receipts or Orders for payment of Money on de- 
mand impressed with the duties to which they will be liable 
after the 10th October next, may now send such Forms to 
this Office, or to the Office of Int and Reve nuc, Customhouse, 
Dublin, and pay the duty thereon, when the same will 
be impressed with the stamps required, and delivered out 
with the least possible delay. 

By order of the C. cpp 
SHOMAS KEOGH, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset llouse, Sth September 1853 


SSESSED TAXES.—By an Act of the 


rs last session of Parliament, 16 and 17 Viet. cap. 90, en- 
titled “‘ An act for repealing certain duties of Assessed Taxes 
and granting other duties of the same description,” certain 
exemptions from the duties of Assessed Taxes are repealed 
from the 5th April 1854: and it is enacted that no person 
keeping any taxable article after the 5th April last, in respect 
of which exemption is allowed by the law now in force, shall 
be liable to be assessed in the year commencing from the 5th 
April 1854, provided he shall not retain such article after the 
10th October next, in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon- 

Tweed; or after the 22d November next, in Scotland. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIV , that all persons now re- 
taining or employing any Serve ant, or keeping or using any 
Carriage, Horse, or Mule, which, under the law relating to 
Assessed Taxes, is now exempt from duty, must discontinue 
such Servant, Carriage, or other article, if resident in Eng- 
land, Wales,or Berwick-upon-Tweed, before the 10th October 
next; or, if in Scotland, before the 22d November; otherwise 
they will be liable to assessment for such Servant or other 
taxable subject in the ensuing year, commencing 6th April 
1254. Any information which parties may desire, as to the 
subjects which are now exempt but which will be chargeable 
in the ensuing fiscal year, will be furnished to them by the 
Surveyor of Taxes for the district in which such parties re- 
spectively reside. By order of the Board, 

Inland Revenue, THOMAS KEOGH, Secretary. 

Somersct House, London, 30th August 1853. 


SSESSED TAXES.—COMPOSITION. 


By an Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, 16th 
and 17th Vict. cap. 90, the duties and progressive duties of 
Assessed Taxes upon S¢ rvants, Carriages, Horses, &c. are re- 
pealed from the 5th April 1554, andin lieu thereof a fixed 
and lower rate of duty is imposed from that date, upon each 
Servant or other taxable subject. Itis provided by that Act 
that Contracts of Com osition for Assessed Taxes shall con- 
tinue in full force, and in the amount therein mentioned, 
unless the persons who have so compounded shall determine 
their Contracts on the 5th April 1554, by giving notice in | 
writing of their intention so to do, to the Surveyor of Taxes 
for the district in which they shall respectively reside on or 
before the 10th day of October next. It is further provided 
that if any such person shall at the same time, and in like 
manner, give notice to the said Surveyor of his intention to 
discontinue the use of any inereased establishment or any 
part thereof, not included in such composition, and shall 
actually cease to keep the same one calendar month before 
the 5th day of April 1854, he shall not be chargeable in the 
assessment of the said duties for the year commencing from 
the last mentioned day for such tnerea: portion of his 
establishment, respecting which he shall have given such 
notice, and Shall have discontinued as aforesaid. The 

necessa rms of notice in the cases above mentioned, and 
any information which parties may desire on the subject may 
be obtained on application to the Surveyor of the District ia 
which such es respectively reside. 





















































| Paper, Fancy Gilt, &c.—Porte-monnai 


(Saturday, 
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Bx AN K OF DEE OST’ r, 7, St. Martin’s 
algar Square, ene. —PARTIES desirous 
ONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
by which a high rate of Interest may be 
Security. Interest p:yablein January 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ae ctuses free on applic: ition, 







of INV! Tl 

of this Institutio: 
obtained with pe 
and July. 





STMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS, 
| OUSE HOL DERS’ LIFE ASSU R ANCE 
COMPANY, !5 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a hicher rate of interest than can be obtained 
fiom the public funds , and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 259, om wu. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into Ml. shares, of which 10s, only 
will be calle d. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
be judiciously declared. 
1¢ Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. I HODSON, Se 

> eu 
ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ge I ATION, 77, King 
Manchester ; 454, West Strand, London. 
The business of this Assoc iation is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Ciyil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being ¢ ontempo- 
raneously effecied, on approved personal or any other suffi- 
cient sec urity. 

Assurance upon half-credit seale of rates, 

. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. able premiums. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates 




































7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policics registered. 

9. Medical Refi paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason. 
able proof being given 

ll. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 50 per cent, divided every tive years, amongst 
holders entitled to profits. 
,ES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester, 
Ww IL LIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 


Secretary, I ondon. 
4 AILWAY 














- PASSENGEKS’ ASSU- 

RANCE COMPANY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
0 8,3, Old Broad Street, London 
Insurances against railway accidents can be effected with 
this Company, not only for single and double journeys, and by 
the year, as heretofore, bat also for terms of years, and for 
the whole of life, as f iy ws— £24 
To insure 1000/. for the term of Five Years, Premium. 3 lw 0 
To insure 1000/. for the term of Ten Years, Premiv 
TO INSURE 10001. FOR THE WHOLE TES 
OF LIFE, 
y Annual Premiems, on the following decreasing scale 
£ 















For the first Five Years, Annuil Premium .. 10600 
For the next Five Years, Annual Premium.. 015 0 
For the next Five Years, Annual Premium... 010 0 
For the Seago r of Life, Annual Premium . 050 
) INSURE 100. FOR THE WHOLE TE RM 
OF LIFE, 
By a single payment accord! ng to age, viz. 

8. d. £ s.d. 
Above 20 under 25... 1 1 0] Above 45 under 50... 016 6 
Above 25 under 39 1 © 6} Above 50 under 535... 015 ¢ 
Above 30 under 55... 1 0 ©] Above 55 under 60... 013 6 
Above 35 under a 019 O] Above 6O,.....+6005. 012 0 
Above 40 under 45... O18 0 


The above oo miums include the Stamp-duty, which is 
payable to Government by the Company. 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will 
be paid in case of death by accident while travelling in any 
class carriage on any railway in the United Kingdom, and 
proportionate compens a in the event of personal injury. 

WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 

Old Broad Street, Septe mber | 1853. 











125th SALE. 
C USTOMHOUSE, London, September 
/ 1853.—Por SALE, by Order of the Honourable the Com- 





missioners of her Maj ‘sty *s Customs, at the COMMERCIAL 
SALE-ROOMS, Mincing Lane, on Monvay 19th, Tcespay 20th, 
Wepnespay 2st, Tucrspay 22d, Farpay 23d, Monpay 26th, 
and on Tvespay 27th S rremper 185 12 o'eloc k at noon 
precisely, the FOLLOWING GOODS FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION, viz.—Artificial Flowers — Agate Ornaments— 
Bags, Carpet—Baskets, Fancy and Plain—Brandy—Brooches 
—Bronze Powder—Bronze Figures, &¢.—Braid—Black Lace 
—Rerlin Embroidery —Beads of Metal—Bombay Work—Books 
—HBoxes, Cartonage, Brass, Capsule, &c —Buttons—Blinds— 
Camera Obscuras—Can lelabra—Candlesticks — Caskets, &e. 
Jewel)—Curry Powder—Crayons — Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
Plain and Embroidered—Combs—Curtains, Muslin — Chess- 
men — Cleaning Powder —Clocks, Gilt, Brass, M.rble, Or- 
molu, Bronze, Wooden, Dutch, &c.—Cordials—China- ware 



























&e. — Dag guerreots pe Plates, Frames, &.— Earthen- 
smbroidery, viz.: Berlin, &e.—Furniture, viz.: Book 
rters—Globes for Lamps—Gold 

Jewellery, viz.: Chatelains, Brooches — Geneva — Hand- 
screen — Hair Guards—Hair-cloth for Chairs— Inkstands 

—Chessmen, &c. — Jewellery, viz.: (Mock) Bracclet-slides, 
Jewel-Caskets, Brooches and Brooch Pins, Studs, &c. Buckles, 





Chains, Agate Ornaments, Chatelaine do. Berlin—Lamps— 
Lametta—La Meerschaum Pipes, &c.—Millinery—Musical 
Instruments, .: Brass Instruments, Musical-boxes, Fluti- 
nas, Accordians, Violins, Bird-organs, Concertinas, &e— 
i Jackets, Skirts, Pellerines, Robes, Collars, 
Muslin Curtains, Handkerchiefs, &¢.—Ornaments, Bronze, 
&c.—Opera-glasses — Pillow-lace, Silk and Thread—Paper- 

weights—Pencils of Slate—Perfumed Spirits—Pocket-books— 
Portfolios, &c.—Por- 
inters’ Colours — Pipes, 
ilk—Pomatum—Poplin— 
uccades — Spices — Segar-cases, 
Holders—Stays—Shawis, Wove, Woollen, Unprinted, &.— 
Swiss Wood- work—Spirits, Plain and Mixed—Silk Manufac- 
tures, viz.: Hand-screens, Shawls, Barege, Poplin, Laces, 
Guards, Purses, Braid, Waistcoating '&c.—Steel-fringe $, Slides, 
Beads, Brooc hes, Bracelets, &c.—Sugar—Tallow—Te 1—Toys, 
&c.—Vencers, Walnut—Velvet, Utrecht—Watches, Gold and 
Silver—W atch-springs and Keys— Watch. chains of Steel, &c. 
— Wool~ «mbs—Wood-work (Swiss)—W ine—W aistcoating— 
and varicus other Goods. 

For EXPORTATION, or for HOME CONSU meee on 
payment of the Duties: Spirits, Tea, Wine, &e. ¢ 

For EXPORTATION ONLY: Books, Playing am Spirits, 


















celain, Coloure!, Dresden, &c.— 
Bowls, Tubes, Sten’ 























&e. 

For the BENEFIT = the CROWN : Spirits, Wine, Boats, 
Old Furniture, Cases, 

The above Goods may ‘be viewed at the Queen's Warehouse, 
Customhouse, Thames Street; at the London, East and West 
India Docks ; and Tobaceo Ground, Rotherhithe ; on Thurs- 
day, the 15th, Friday the 16th, and Saturday the 17th of § —_ 
tember 1853, from 10 0 clock in the Morning until 3 o'clock in 
the Afternoon, and on the Days of Sale, from 10 o'clock in the 
Morning until 2 o'clock at Noon. 

Take Notice, that Goods sold at this Sale will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold, and that no Lots can be paid for at the Otfice of — 
Receiver of Fines after 2 o'clock in the Afternoon, and 
on the days of Sale money will not Rossertves by the Stone 
oe? Fines after 11 o’clock in the Forenoo 
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Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, London, 30th August 1853. 


gues may be had at the Queen’: : "Warehouse, Custom- 
saasy Cine Street, ls. each. 
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September 10, 1853.] 





THE SPECTATOR. 





cue FRIEND OF THE CLERGY.— 

rte y Vv ary tributions, for allowing 
Supported by oluntary ¢ “s ¥ go votes 
Daughters of Clergymen of 











Permanent Pensions, “not excce 
Widows and Orphan t nmarriec 
the Established Church, and for affording temporary ussist- 
ecessitous Clergymen and their Families 

NERS will take place on 
when 10 persons will be 








ance to 1 
The next El ECTION of PENSI 

Tcespay the 29th Novempern 1853, 

G he funds. 

Facet aeons are earnestly solicited, and will be most 

gratefully rece ived, by Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, 

Strand ; Messrs. Hanbury, Taylor, und Licvyd, Lombard 

Street ; and at the Offices of the Institution, where every 

information may be obtained, between the hours of 10 and 5 

daily STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary, 
18, Basinghall Street, London, Sept. 8, 1853 

a Manual of Sacred Verse, 
st Gracious Majesty the 





Montgomery's “ Christian Life, 

dicated, by permission, to her n j ; 
ran is published, elegantly bound, price 5s, for the benefit 
of this Charity, arid may be had at the Ontices of the Institution. 


TESTIMONIAL to Mrs. CHISHOLM. 


eld at the City of London Tavern, on 





—Ata Meeting 
the 9th Avevst, the Right Hon ROBERT VERNON SMITH, 


MP. in the « hair, it was unanimously resclved— 
That a fund be raised, and presented to Mrs Chisholm, as a 
public testimonial of her valuable services 
Subscriptions already advertised, 10187. 7s. 6d 
£°s £°s 
S. L. De Symons, Fsq. 1 1 Samu 1 Rogers, Esq... 5 0 


Frederick P. Ward, Esq. 2 2 (Sir ¢ Ek. Trevely 














Messrs. Dickson and Co Rast..cceses 
Glasfow «+. -eeeeeeee so 0 0d Gordon, Esq.....- 
Mrs. Jackson, late of At Messrs. Hoare’s, in : 
Toorak, Melbourne.. 10 0 tion 




















Robert Dickson, Esq. Henry Hallam, Esq... 5 0 
Glaemow ..-.++. ... 5 0 | John L. Mallet, Esq 20 
Mies Dickson....- «ae © © At Messrs. Masterman and 
Miss J. Moffatt Dickson 5 Co."s 
W. N. Dickson, Esq... 5 © 17 Rev. B. Winthorp 25 0 
G. Irving Dickson, Esq. 5 © Lady Gipps .......00- » 0 
Per G. Irving Dickson, Esq Ca ones esse 5 0 
Messrs. J. W.Fairclough Shakespeare Phillips, 
and Co. Liverpool.... 5 0 Esq... ove «. 5 0 
Orr and Davie, Geor Wythes, Esq... 10 0 
Gls We. eseeee 10 O Messrs. Mackie& North 1 1 
James Rae, Esq. The Very Rev.the Dean 
Melbourne ......-.+- 5 0 of Mereford,..... adie 1 
Wm. Robertson, Esq. Messrs. Anthony Gibbs 
Giasgow ....-..+++++ 10 nd is eecccee 
Messrs. W. M‘Kinnon John Baring, Esq 
and Co. Glasgow ..... 2 0 J.M... acoccene s. 6 
ssrs. John M. Smith Bertram W.Currie, 1 
» Glaagow..... 10 © | Henry Currie, Esq.. 10 0 
Messrs. James Morton H.W Currie, Esq. 1 0 
and Co. Glasgow..... 10 0 wnt Strzelechi,C.B.. 1 1 
The Rev. W. C. Ridley, Mrs. Mary Sturch 5 0 
Glasgow .....-+. . 0  M. Uzichi, Esq... 1 0 
The Rev. J Ss Miss J nson ° > 5 
don, Glasgow........ 1 @ Mr. Henry Johnson 5 
Henry Hoffman, Esq... 5 0 is Grace the Duke of 
Robert Waterston, Esq Newcastle........+0: Ww 0 
late of Sydney....... 2 0 Miss Lawrance, Lea- 














D. Larnach, Esq. Bank mingtor . - 2 1 

of New South Wales. 5 5 nas Reyn Esq. 5 0 

lip H. howard, Esq. 1 1 

E. J. Wheeler, Esq.... 2 2 | J. Jones, Esq.......-+. 1 1 
The Right Rev. Bishop Messrs. Pinta, Peneg, 





Ullathorne ... - & 8 and ¢ ° ecee 
Mrs. Gilstone........+.. 5 0 George Hyde, Esq .... 1 1 
G. Baron, Esq......... 5 © |W. Ed. Slaughter, Esq. 0 5 
Improved Order of Old V. Stuart, Esq. Liver 

Friends, Lodge 45... 1 1 pool..... a ey 


C. W., Esq. Beckenham 5 © The Rev. C., Knyvett.. 1 0 















































8. Marjoribanks, Esq W. Westgarth sq. of 
Bushey Grove....... 10 0 Melbour don. 
Henry 8. Keeling 4 1 1 makin UJeccsece - 1415 
Messts. Hotchkin and William Walker, Esq.. 10 10 
Mobbs ......... 5 5 Webb, Esq...... 1 
Alfred Davis, 10 10 BM ayOet. cco sccece 1 1 
S., Islington........ 0 5 Hughes, Esq.... 1 
Arthur Marshall, Esq Messrs. E. Homan and 
Leeds ....+-s00 eos § O CO... scocccccsesceses 3 
E. Stanley, Esq. Can- W. Delaunoy, Esq. 23 
terbury . 3 0 | Messrs. Allen and 2 2 
At Messrs. Ransom and Co.'s | Messrs. Hind, Parker, 
in addition to subscriptions ONE CO... cccccscccee 
before advertised— Messrs. H. E. and M 
Charles Dixon, Esq.... 20 0 Moses... ccocce 8 SF 
Sir G. Hodgkinson .... 10 10 | A Friend... 11 
Samuel Smith, Messrs. Shar 
Whitehall... : 0 SOD x iccties ° 
Capt. the Hon. Henry Messrs. Chas. Jacomb 
Murray, R.N........ 1 0 and Sons.,....... 10 10 
At Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s in | Louis Nathan, I a © © 


addition. Miss Lumley... 





Mrs. Nightingale ... 5 0 | Miss Cobb.. 
Mrs.Fletcher Langrid 5 0 | Messrs. Leach 
8. G. Rathbone, Esq... 10 0 bent, and Co... 


A. Hodgson, Esq...... 5 0 | W.J. Powell, E 
The Rev. M.H. Gurney 10 © | F. H. Goldsmid, 
Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, John Moxon, Esq.. 


2 


sq. 108, 66 

















and Co...... . 0 | H. D. Hilderton, L 
Afonymous, Leicesier. © | Messrs. Manlove and 
Charles Melly, Esq... 0 Alliott, Nottingham. 2 0 
Jabez Hogg, Esq...... 1 | Messrs Favell and 
Mrs. Paynter..... » #6 tousfield....... ecoee 8 O 
Mr. Hodson . 1 © /|Miss Holland, Eve 
J. F. Elliott, Esq ..... 3 3 GMS 0 aveacncvense 20 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurers, (John 
Masterman, Esq. M.P. and Thomsen Ha jun. Esq. M.P 





sterman and Co. ; 
Hoares and Co. ; 


and by the following bankers—Messrs. } 
Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; Coutts and Co. ; 
and Ransom and Co. ; and also at the offices , Bucklersbury, 
addressed to the Honorary Secretary, Geo Hay Donaldson, 
Esq. to whom al! money-orders should be made payable. 
. Aral . r ’ r 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON'’S.—He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Common Iron Kedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Polding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sucking, from 19s. 6d.; and 
Cots, from 1/. cach. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 3s. to 131. 138. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE 
ROOMs, all communicating.) exclusive of the 
solely to the show of GENE 

Y, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares,) so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
Money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACP. 

















SHOW- 








The 





i eae i ee patel 
6 vu - 
‘[{IFTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
hess at the stomach, and vomitings, from which Thad suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
iahz, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canisters, suitably packed for 
all ¢ Mates, and with full instructions—1Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs. 
4°. (@ 5 Sibs. Ile. ; 12los. 228.; super-refined, Sibs. 22s. ; 101bs, 
33s. The l0lbs. and 12i's. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
Of post-office order. Barry pu Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortrum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
and butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Strect , 5, Eccles Street , Pimlico. 








T° THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for 
THKer-anvd-Sixrence 


f'wo-anp-Sixrence, and 
per Volume 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar 
Square 


ah tba saa bo ra ro 
TEW AUTUMN SILKS.—Patterns sent 
4% post-free to any part of the King !om.—SILK DRESSES 
FROM WU. 5s. THE FULL DRESS, to the richest Brocaded 
Silks at 2) Guineas. Wurre and Company, Silk Manufac- 
turers, 192, Regent Street. 


TICOLU’S AUTUMNAL PATTERN 
- are now ready. EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com- 
bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
Two Guineas. In England, France, or Germany, the best 
talent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 
DPD. NICOLL, 11M, 11s, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 
CORNHILL, LONDON 


()SEER'S TABLE GLASS, - CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTKES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 


of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
l dishes, ice 























on view ; also an extensive varicty of glass ice 
plates, and every article in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, & Furnishing orders in 
glass executed with despatch Pr. and ¢ n, 44, Oxford 


St.; manufactory, Broad ‘st., Kirmingham, Established 1807. 


[)ENNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA has been for ioned by the 





most eminent of the Medi ) 1, asan excellent re- 
medy for Aciditices, H iburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As rient, it is admirably adapted for 





a Mild Ap 
Delicate Females, particul 
vents the Food of Infants f 


rly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
m turning sour during digestion 








Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Drat t, which is highly agreeable 
and efticacious. Prepared by Dixxeronp and ¢ Dispensing 


Chemists, (and General Agents for the I ved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond lon. And Sold 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, IN IMPE- 

4 RIAL QUARTS and PINTS.—BARON LIEBIG says 
—** The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its qualities. 
lam myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own ex 
to recommend it, in accordance with 
English physicians, a 

general bevera 





Street, 


valuable 


perience enables me 
the opinion of the most eminent 
very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as 








both for the invalid and the robust 

“ Giessen, May 6.” 

Influenced by so emineni an authority, I have resolved to 
sell Alilsopp’s Pale Ales exclusively, at 5}, Pall Mall. I gua 
rantee it, first, genuine as from Hurton-on-Trent; secondly, 


finest condition; and t ly, to be bottled in quarts 


in the vir 
MEASURE ONLY per dozen 


and pints of IMPERIAI 

















Alisopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts ........ 8s. Od, 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Pints ...... 5 0 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Half-pints.. 360 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, in Imperial Quarts,... 8 6 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, in Imperial Pints 5 6 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Ola Burtun) Al 

perial Quarts ...... 0 6 
Allsopp’s Strong 

perial Pints...... se 6 @ 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18- gallon Casks 30 («0 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-zallon Casks. . 3 0 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 

0 


Casks ..ccccsccveces eeerrecccces 
Address—H,narincron Parker, Beer Merchant, 5}, Pall Mall. 


r rea a o~) 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

PILLS, for the CURE of ERYSIPELAS and BAD 
LEGS.—The wife of Mr. Edward Cole, of the Post-office, Sal 
combe, near Kingsbridge, suffered fora number of years with 
erysipelas. Some time since she had the misfortune to injure 
a vein in her foot, which caused her leg toswell, and ultimately 
broke out into four deep flesh wounds, attended with violent 
inflammation; she had the best of medical advice,and tried 
various remedies, without being able toeffect a cure. At last 
she commenced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which 
have effectually healed the wounds, and in every other respect 
restored her to sound and robust hea!lth.—Sold by all Drug 
gists, and at Professor Hott owax's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 





AND | 
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IMPORTANT TO COLLECTORS OF FINE SCARCE LINE 
ENGRAVINGS FROM THE OLD MASTERS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
LIBRARY OF BOOKS. 


> 
M&. CAPES has the honour to annonnce 
4 that he has received instructions from 8. L. BEH- 
RENS jun. Esq. to SELL BY AUCTION, at his residence, 
Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Manchester ,a collection of ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. Amongst them 
are fine proof-before-letters impressions of all the last sab- 
jects from the pencil of Landseer, several after Turner, and 
other modern painters 

The LINE ENGRAVINGS, of which there is a creat quan- 
tity, exhibit subjects from Ratfaelle, Rubens, Domenichino, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Guercino, Giulio Romano, Titian, Murillo, 
Van Loo, Guido, Vandyck, Core o, Albano, Cornelius Bega, 
Ostade, Delaroche, and other eminent men, from the burins 
of Richomme , Chatillon, Lefevre, Lignon, Massard, Desnoyers, 
Forster, Mandel, Jesi, Rivera, Raphacl, Morghen, Porporati, 
Wille, Bervic, Strange, Longhi, Toschi, Louts, Perfetti, Blan- 
shard, &c. &c. the w of which are of the very finest qua- 
lity, both as regards scarcity, brilliancy, and condition, having 
been selected by the present owner with great care and at an 
enormous cost, from well-known Foreign and English collec- 
tions. Also a splendid collection of Water-Colour Drawings, 

partly fran and partly in folio,) by Hunt, Cattermole, Cox, 
Absolon, Haghe, Prow Poole, Stuntield, Turner, Wright, 





































Frederic Tayler, Barrett, Dewint, Bostock, F. Stone, Copley 
Fielding, D. Roberts, and others 

The Draw are of moderate size, with the exception of 
two noble specimens by Prout, one by Dewint, one by Bar- 
rett, and one by Frederic Tayler, which may be justly de- 
scribed as chefs-d a@uvre by the men The whole of the pro- 
perty will be on view on Farpay, and Sarcnoay, Serremere 
9and 10. Catalogues can be obtained on and after Mornay, 
Serremper 5th, at the offices of the Atheneum, the London 


sand Co. 
midon ; of 
or at the 


Art Journal, Messrs. Colnaghiand Co. Henry Grav 
Legatt, Hey ward and Legatt, and Loyd, Brothers, I 
the Auctioneer, 22, Princess Street, Manchest 
house on the view and sale days. 





ay the Lith, 
ay the 15th, 


The ENGRAVINGS will be SOLDon Weowt 
the WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS on Tue 


and the BOOKS on Farpay the 16th days of Serremeze in- 
stant s 

TOTICE.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING 
s WATERPROOP LIGHT OVERCOATS resist any 


amount of rain without confining perspiration, the fatal 
objection to all other Waterproofs; air-tight materials being 
utterly untit and dangerous for clothing ; being also free from 
vulgar singularity, and thoroughly respectable, are adapted 
not merely for rainy weather, but for general use at all times. 
Price 45s. Every size kept also of Capes, Shooting Jackets, 
Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantles, Habits, &c.; all thoroughly Water- 
proof.—W. Beapor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill, 
only 


[ ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
4 application of ROWLAND’S KALYDOR gratefully re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
PLEXION and SKIN from the baneful influence of the sun 
and dust ; dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 





ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pin s, and dis- 
colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicatly clear and fair complexion. In 


cases of sunburn or stings of insects its virtues have long been 
knowledged.—Price 4s 64. and &», 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words “* Rowlands’ Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Rowtanno nd Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers 











Qik WILLIAM BURNETT'S DI 
h FECTING FLUID.—Great Reduction of Price !—The 
merits of this Fluid, invenced by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. 
&e. for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &e.; 
the prevention of contagion; the preservation of animal 
matter from putrescence ; the purification of bilge- water, 












| cesspools, drains, water-closets, &e, are now so well known 


to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 14, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at Is £ 
and in bulk at 6». per Gallon. Caution.—The only genuine 
Disinfecting Fluid is sealed over the cork with the inserip- 
tion, “Sir Wm. Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accom- 
panied with numerous testimonials of the highest order, and 
instructions for its use. 





the Seconp Voiume of 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


Forming the FOURTH VOLUME of her 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND ENGLISH 


PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH 


THE REGAL SUCCESSION, 


With a Porrrarr of Mary at the Age of 25, from the Original Painting presented by 
Herself to Sir Henry Curwen of Workinton Hall, 


Vorvmes I. to III. contain the Lives of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE of 
FRANCE, MARY OF LORRAINE, the LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS, and the earlier portion of the 


Life of QUEEN MARY. 


Price 10s, 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE 
INSURRECTION. 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, with Fac-simile of Chinese Map, and Portrait of the 
Insurgent Chief. 


A HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA ; 


WITH NOTICES OF THE CHRISTIANITY, CREED, AND PROCLAMATIONS 
OF THE INSURGENTS. 


By Dr. YVAN and M. CALLERY. 
And a Supplementary Account of the most Recent Events. 
Edited by JOHN OXENFORD. 


“A most timely and interesting publication, fall of curious and valuable matter.”— Examiner. 
“ A curious book, publistied at an opportune moment, giving a lucid account of the civil war now raging in 
‘kwood i 


China.”— Blae "'s Magazine. 


“ The Revolution in China is, in all respects, the greatest revolution the world has yet seen.” — Zimes. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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** A remarkable work. ..”" — Spectator. 
** A work of genius.”— Examiner. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 
DELMER 


Is now ready. 











Jus NDS. ai foolscap, 2s. 
I UFELAND’S ART OF PROLONG- 
ING LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by Eras- 
mus Witson, F.R.S. 
London: sa Cuvrcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 
Jat Ne price Sixpence, 
-DUTIES. 
© a Ww. W. ER, Esq. 
London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
Paternoster Row; Bridgnorth : Rowtey, Brothers. 
This day, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 
AUTIONS FOR THE TIMES, ad- 
dressed tothe Parishioners of a Parish in Eng- 
land, by their former Rector. Edited by the Archbishop 
of Dustin. 
_ London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, Ww est Strand. 








This d day is — complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s, 
cloth, or 24s. 6d. half-bound morocco, 
Bae HOUSE. By Cuar.es Dickens. 

With 40 Illustrations by Hastor K. Brow NE. 
*,* Uniform with ‘* David Copperfield,” &c. 
Brapsury and arom 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet St. 


ce . 6d. cloth 
OBBETTS RURAL RIDES. 
A New Edition of these Rides, with Notes, a 
Portrait, and Autograph of the Author, is now pub- 
lishing by A. Conpert, 137, Strand; where all the 
Works of the late Witttam Cosnerr are published, and 
Catalogues may be obtained. 
TURNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
A Complete and Practical eg iy this beautiful 
Science, entitle 
I ANDBOOK OF TURNING. With 


numerous Plates, price 7s. 6d. bound, and post- 








ree, 
Saunpers and Or.ry, Publishers, Conduit Street, Ha- 
nover Square. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ONNECHOSE’S HISTORY ~ OF 
FRANCE. Translated by W. Rorsox. This 
work is in general use in allthe French schools, and the 
French Academy have recently decreed the Author the 
first Montyon prize. 
London: G, Rourtener and Co. 2, Farringdon Street. 


~~ SECOND AND — EDITION. 


HE DOCTRINE “OF THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST. By Archde acon WILBERFORCE, 
Foolscap 8vo. 3 
“‘ A work greatly needed in the Church of England.” 
— Guardian. 
London: J. and C. Moziey, Paternoster Row; 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


BADEN BADEN, 
Just ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map, 12 finely-en- 
graved Plates, and numerous Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound, price One Guinea, 


SUMMER IN BADEN BADEN; 
being a Complete Handbook to that Pictu- 
resque and Interesting Count 
J. Mircue.t, Bookseller to the Queen, Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond Street. 


~~ Just eats, in TD 8vo. price 3s. 
ECTURES in AID SELF-IM- 
PROVEMENT, on—1. Nl lomo and 
the Motives to it—2. Religion as a Study—3. Books 
and Reading — 4. Conversation and Discussion—5. 
Manners onl Social Respectability—and 6, Cireum- 
stance and Character; addressed chiefly to Young Men. 
By Tuomas T. Lyncn, Author of ‘*‘ Memorials of Theo- 
philus Trinal,” &c. 
London : Loxoan, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


TO INVALIDS TRAV a 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 
HANGE OF CLIMATE A REMEDY 
IN VARIOUS CHRONIC AFFECTIONS; with 
= Account of the most Eligible Places of Residence i in 
in, Portugal, Algeria, &c. y . FRANCIS, 
i -D. Physician to the Margaret Street Dispensary for 
Consumption, &c. 
* By far the most valuable English work of the class 
which has yet been published.” — Critic. 
London: Joun Cuvurcuit, Princes Street, Soho. 


DR. CUMMING ON ST. MATTHEW. 
Now complete in cloth, 5s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ON ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. Joun Cum- 
urna, D.D. with oe 
Seri 
HE BOOK OF REVELATION. Com- 


plete. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
S' MARK now Publishing in Numbers. 


Arruur Haut, Virtue, and Co. 25, 
Paternoster Row. 


Eleventh Thousand, 8vo. bound, EST 16s. p 
I OM(EOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE. By J. Lavate, M.D. Devoid of all techni- 
cality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
rtant articles, such as those on indigestion, scrofula, 
ropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
emigrant or missionary; to which a complete case of 
4edicines is provided, price 55s. 
Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 
An EPITOME of the Above. Intended to serve asa 
guide to those who are desirous of commencing the 
thic treat in family practice; to which a 
complete case of medicine is — price 35s, car- 
riage-free on receipt of post-office order. 
Jamus Learn, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 


























THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 10, 1853, 








)DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers before Sarurpay the Ist of Ocroner. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 39, 
_ Paternoster Row. 


TATIONAL EDUC: ATION.—* — Give me 
now Wisdom and Knowledge.” A Sermon, 
reached at New Brentford, in aid of the Funds of the 
ational School, by the Rev. J. A. Emerron, D.D. 
Principal of Hanwell College, Middlesex.—Lonoman 
and Co. Paternoster Row. Price 1s. 





‘Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 

EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF 
JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. LL.D. &e. 

late Theological Tutor of the Old College, Homerton. 

By Joun Mepway. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK by W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by Ricuarp Doy tr. 

On the Ist October will be published, price One Shil- 
ling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Ricuarp Doy te, No. I. of 

H E NEWCOMES. 
Memoirs of a Most Re-pectable Family. 
Edited by Arraur Penpennts, Esq. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


LENNIE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR: comprising the Substance of all the 
most approved English Grammars extant, bricfly de- 
fined, and neatly arranged ; with Copious Exercises in 
i Syntax. By Wituiam Lessie. Price Ls. 6d. 








Edition, with Improveme uts, is now ready. 
The KEY may also be had, price 3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : OLiver and Boyp; 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


~NEW WORKS BY MR. JAMES AUGUSTUS 
ST. JOHN. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea, 


MHERE AND BACK AGAIN IN 
SEARCH OF BEAUTY. By James Aveustus 
Sr. Jonn. 
**A delightful book, full of anec dote, interesting ad- 
venture, fan, and solid information.”— Standard. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
ys AN EGYPTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 
Londen: I JONGMAN, Brown, GReEen, and Lonowans. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
‘as MARVELS OF SCIENCE and 
THEIR TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. 

A Popular Manual of the Sciences. 

By S. W. Futiom, Esq. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the King of Hanover. 

“ This work treats of the whole origin of nature in 
an intelligent style ; it puts into the he ands of eve ry man 
the means of inform ition on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description 
problems which once perple xed the whole genius of 
mankind.” —Bri‘annia. 

Hurst and Biackert, Pablishers, Successors to 

Henry Couuvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW MUSICAL NOVEL. 
HARLES AUCHESTE 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

“ The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The 
work is full of talent. The sketches of the mast 
artists are lifelike. In Seraphael all will recognize 
Mendelssohn, and in Miss Bennette, Miss Lawrence, 
and Anastase, Berlioz, Jenny Lind, and another well 
known to artist life, will be easily detected. To every 
one who cares for music the volumes will prove a de- 
lightful study.”— Britannia. 

Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


HE COLONEL; a Novel. By the Au- 


thor of ‘* The perils of Fashion.” 










Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Cotaurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


This day is published, price 3d 
HE MISSION OF 'JESUS—GOD’S 
MERCIFUL PRESENCE and POWER with 
MEN. Being the first of a Series of Twelve Sermons 
on DIFFICULT TEXTS and TEXTS MISUNDER- 
STOOD. By the Rev. Wintiam Fosrer. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, price 3d. 
PREE INQUIRY—THE GREAT 
DUTY of MAN. A Discourse preached on re- 
La the charge of the Congregational Church, 
Kentish Town. 
London : Witt1AM Freeman, 69, Fleet Street ; and all 
Booksellers. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
a Second Edition, greatly enlarged and. improved, of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 
Maps and Railway Charts. 









Price 8s. 6d. a Ninth Edition o' o 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOU RIST 
of SCOTLAND; with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
and 65 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 





_, Price 5s. a Fifth Edition of 
Braces. PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Put.uirs ; $ 
minutely accurate Map and C ‘harts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 





Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 

LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 

of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 

MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 

ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 

Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 

| ee engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
tinera 





A. & oy Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST, 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. with numerous highly. 
finished Engravings and Illustrations 
on Wood. 52s. 6d. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON’S CAs. 
TILE AND ANDALUCIA. 
Now ready, 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’S LIFE 
in the MISSION, the CAMP, and the ZENANA; 
or Six Years in India. 





Now really, io 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MRS. MOODIE’S (Author of “ Rough- 
ing it in the Bush”) LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS 
versus THE BUSH. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 30s, 
DE SAULCY’S NARRATIVE OF A 
JOURNEY ROUND THE DEAD SEA, AND 
IN THE BIBLE LANDS, in 1850-51. 
Now ready, Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL 
DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Now ready, Vols. I, and IT. Svo. 28s. of 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMO- 
RIALS and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 





Now ready, 2 vols. Svo. with Map and Illustration, 28, 

THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. By a British 
Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 18s. 
A PONY PILGRIMAGE THROUGH 
THE PENINSULA; or Las Alforjas. By Groror 
Joun CaYLey. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


EARL GREY’S COLONIAL POLICY 
OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION, from 1846—52 


————_+ 


Now ready, 8vo. 21s. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. A History of Indian 
Progress. By Joun Wictuiam Kaye, Author of 
“ The History of the War in Affghanistan.” 


Now ready, Second Edition. in 3 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or Residence and 
Rambles in the Australasian Colonies. With a 
Glimpse at the Gold-Fields. By Lieut.-Col. Munvy. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE GREEK AND THE TURK. By 
Eyre E. Crowe. 
Now ready, in foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON HOMES. By Carmerrxe 


Sinctarr. Author of “* Beatrice,’’ &c. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


PRIVATE TRIALS AND PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES; or the Life of Alexandrine des 
Echerolles during the First French Revolution. 


Now ready, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A RELIGIOUS JOURNEY IN THE 
EAST. By the Abbé De Sr, Micon. 





Just ready, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA IN 


1852 and 1853. the Rev. H. Benketey Jones, 
M.A. late Curate - f Belgrave Chapel. 








——— 
London : Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Ciar~ 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrrm Crarton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Satvunpar, 10th Survpassn i853. 

















